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For the Companion. 


LINKS IN A CHAIN. 


The room was growing dark in the June twi- 
light, and Lottie looked up from her sofa at Dell, 
straining her eyes over a book at the window. 

“OQ Dell!” she began; but Dell shut the book 
with an impatient snap. 

“It’s only an aggravation, anyway; all about 
boys! If there’s any fun in the world, anything 
worth doing or having, 
the boys always find it. 
If only we four had 
been boys!” 

Lottie smiled faintly. 
She had her own opin- 
ion of boys, having 
been tormented for six 
hours of that weary 
day by thirty mischiev- 
ous little wretches: but 
she only said, ‘Open 
the window, Dell. I 
feel as if I wanted the 
world to myself to 
breathe in.” 

“There isn’t a breath 
stirring ; at least, not in 
this dreadful street. I 
dare say in the country 
there are worlds of 
roses and lilies and 
everything wet and cool 
with dew. I can think 
of a great garden, with 
a fountain, and the 
wind smelling of vio- 
lets” — 

Lottie moaned, and 
turned her pillow for a 
cool spot, and Dell 
dropped down upon the 
carpet, and fanned her tired sister softly. 

“Is it very bad, dear ?” 

“Very bad. My head aches nearly every day | 
now. Ido so long for vacation !” 

“If you could have a real vacation, and not 
just a change of work!” sighed Dell. ‘But, O 
Lottie, do you see how pale the little mother is, 
and what a crumb she eats? She must go away 
somewhere.” 

“She wants the seashore, and she shall have it. 
Iam determined upon that, if we girls must live 
on bread and water to pay for it. We can't let 
the little mother slip away from us, Dell.” 

Dell stopped fanning to whisk something away 
from her eyes. 

“Aunt Myra might invite her, if she only | 
thought of it; but she never will. Nobody thinks 
of us now.” 

“Mrs. Rawson thought of us; she has taken 
mother and Susie to ride in the park, and—I be- 
lieve I'll tell you—I have written to Aunt Myra”— | 

‘Lottie, how could you!” exclaimed Dell. | 

‘“‘Very easily. I had only to remember what | 
the doctor said about mother. I could even beg 
for her of strangers when I hear her cough, and 


‘We couldn’t; I would not try!” whispered 
Dell. She went to the window, and leaned out in | 
the dusk. The narrow house was built compactly 
into a block. On the sidewalk were some children 
disputing over their marbles, and in the next 


think that we might have to live without her.” 
| 


house Dell could hear a baby crying in a feeble, | 


discouraged fashion, and a woman talking in a 
querulous tene. She drew back into her own 
premises, saying: 

“Such a way to live! As if your own troubles 
were not cuc zh, but you must know of all your 
neighbors’ uiscomforts, and smell them, too!” 
she added, as a whiff of something warm and 
greasy came up from a basement window. 

Molly came briskly into the room, and Dell put 
on a look of content at the very sight of her, she 
seemed so cool and fresh and sweet. 

“All in the dark, and mamma not in yet!” 

“It isn’t dark,” said Dell, catching her around 
the waist. ‘I can see you perfectly, my Lady 
Mary. You look as if you fed on honey and 
sweet dew.” 

“I’ve something a deal better than that for you. 
Mrs. Rawson brought me a dish of strawberries 
and a pitcher of real cream, and I’ve got fresh 
rolls and iced tea.” 

“Just hear the darling! And a minute ago I 
was ready to forswear eating forever. See what 
it is to have an artist for a housekeeper !” 





“See what it is to have a saint for a friend!” | 
laughed Molly. ‘Not even an artist could create | 
strawberries and cream. 

“There is mother,” said Dell, and Lottie imme- 
diately sat up and tried her best to put on a cheer- 
ful look. 

It was a frail, delicate little woman who came in, | 
smaller even than Susie, the youngest of the four 
girls who petted and adored her. Dell almost 
lifted her into the one easy-chair, untied her 
bonnet, and smoothed her hair with loving little 
pats that meant more than kisses with Dell. 

Lottie, perched upon the arm of the chair, 
fanned her gently, and Susie, coming back from 


ment to the mother. 





. . : | 
‘““How you spoil me, you four!’ said Mrs. Pres- | 


want time to write to you girls at home every day 
or two.” 
Mrs. Preston listened with a smile of amuse- 


ment, and turned to Susie, who only said, in a| when I counted the cost. 


confident tone: ‘But I shall go for half fare.” 

Dell pounced upon her instantly. 

*You ridiculous little midget! I do believe 
she’s proud of being a baby, and, Oh dear me! 
she’s sure to have clothes enough. Nothing is 
ever too old to make over for Sue; the odd cor- 
ner of a handkerchief covers her respectably, and 
her shoes never wear out. I believe she has deal- 
ings with the brownies on moonlight nights.” 

Quiet little Susie made no reply, but her merry 
eyes showed how thor- 


oughly she enjoyed 
Dell’s banter. 
“Seriously, little 





mother,” began Molly. 
“Seriously, my dear | 


to go.” 
“You cannot afford | 


cidedly. ‘We 


outfit, travelling 
and for Susie. 

“And the rest 
you”— 

“The rest of us will 
bear our cross alone,” 
said Dell, with a grim- 
ace, “though I have a 
plan for making a bon- 
fire of mine. Now don’t 
you go and be obsti- 
nate, little mother, after 
all the pains I have 
taken to train you up 


ane 


qual : 


|the bedroom, with a towel and a china bowl of properly. What can such a mite of a woman do 
| water, dropped on her knees to offer its refresh- | against four girls? You know perfectly well you 


will end by doing just what we want you to do.” 
“T dare say I shall,” admitted Mrs. Preston— 


ton, dipping her thin fingers in the water, and | and so she did. 


looking fondly upon the girlish faces about her. 

Lottie laid aside her fan, and, with a nod to 
Dell, the two girls caught up the chair, and car- 
ried their mother to the table. Mrs. Preston 
begged and protested, but Dell declared that but 
for her eyes she should have thought that the 
chair was empty. 

‘Now tell us about your ride. Was it lovely in 
the park? Was the fountain playing, and did 
you go through the rose-walk ?” 

‘‘We went through the walk. There are thou- 
sands of roses, and the white lilies beyond them 
were one sheet of pearl in the twilight. And we 
came back through the park, and saw the people 
strolling about, and had a glimpse of the lilies 
and the fountain, and it all seemed so clean and 
cool after these hot, stifling streets.” 

“Mamma has a letter from Aunt Myra,” said 
Susie. ‘‘We met the postman on the steps.” 

Dell started and flushed violently, but Lottie 
turned quite pale. 

“You may read it,”’ said Mrs. Preston, handing 
the letter to Lottie. ‘It sounds very pleasant at 
first. It is like seeing the fountain through the 


| same address : 


trees; but of course it is entirely out of the ques- | 


tion.” 


It did sound pleasant that Aunt Myra, with no 


allusion to Lottie’s letter, proposed that her sister- | 


in-law, with one of the girls, should come and 
spend the summer at her cottage on the seashore, 
taking entire possession, while she accompanied 
her husband on an extensive Western tour. 

Dell was in raptures. 

“Only think of it, little mother! 
cottage all to yourself, with no fussy Aunt Myra 
to make a martyr of you with mustard plasters 
and the newest patent medicine; only old Pomp 


some dainties. Of course you'll take me with 


crimp your ruffles.” 


| solidly packed, for 
| Dell’s outfit was dis- 


| two, and it required 


The lovely | 


| turn the key. 
| Sat down upon the 
to drive you over the country, and that blessed | top to take breath 
Roxy Peters to coax you with all sorts of tooth- | and watch Lottie. 

| Lottie Winthrop 





Mrs. Preston and Susie had been two weeks at 
the seashore. Lottie’s school was closed for the 
long vacation, and with a muslin cap over her 
hair and gloves to protect her cherished hands, 
she was rapidly 
disposing of the 
dust with which the 
ungrateful carpet 
had repaid Molly’s 
vigorous sweeping. 
Dell had gone out 
for a few last er- 
rands, and Molly 
was tacking upon 
two moderate-sized 
trunks cards  in- 
scribed in Lottie’s 
clear penmanship, 
“Mary Arnold Pres- 
ton” and ‘Lottie 
Winthrop Preston,” 
both bearing the 


“Fairview, New 
Hampshire, Care of 
Mrs. C. Bentley.” 

The trunks were 


tributed between the 
all the strength of 
Molly’s firm hand 


to close the lid and 
She 


| heart ever fail you? Way down in the depths 


“It is a special providence to put me in the way | isn’t there a little bit of a ’fraid ?” 
of getting some studies for marine views,” said | “T haven’t dared to look,” said Lottie. 


Molly. 


that'll do you good to look at.” 

“T shall wear my gray lawn for a morning- 
dress,” said Lottie, quietly. ‘One does not need 
more than two dresses at the seashore, and I shall 


“T’ll improve my shining hours while I | 
am there, and bring back some bits of old ocean | 


“T’m not afraid of Mrs. Bentley,” said Molly. 
“She’s kind and sensible through and through; 
but think of the summers we spent at Fairview 
before papa died, and the people, who still go there, 
whom we never meet now. What if the Daven- 
ports or the Mays should come up, and find us 








you. Nobody else can do your back hair and | Preston, tell me the solemn truth. Doesn’t your | 


servants in the house where we used to be guests ? 
I suppose it is silly.” 

‘It is not silly at all; I put all those chances in 
I hope we may not 


|meet our old acquaintances, though I believe it 


would be more trying to them than to us. But 
suppose we do? Against all the disagreeable 
things that can happen, and there will be plenty 


of them, we must set two months in the most de- 
| lightful mountain resort of New England. 


“The change of air will be new life to us all, we 
shall be as well fed as the guests, and better 
lodged, if we sleep in the tent in the orchard. I 
don’t think the work will be burdensome to any 
of us. Dell and I are certainly equal to doing 
chamber work and waiting upon table, and you 
will have full scope to develop your genius for 
planning appetizing breakfasts and creating artistic 
teas.” 

“You forget to mention that it will be a delight- 


girls, you know well | ful novelty to come home with a substantial sum 
enough I cannot afford | of money in our pockets,” said Molly, and at that 
instant Dell came in flushed and excited. 


‘Never say I was not born with a gold spoon in 


to stay; we all know | my mouth. I’m perfectly sure of it. I ran around 
that,” said Lottie, de- | to Burr Street to say a comforting word to Martha; 
have | you know she was burned out last night with all 
planned it beautifully, | her colony of girls—that club of sewing girls she 
ex- | keeps house for. 
penses and all, for you | or two mattrasses, but nearly everything upstairs 

| went, and it is a wonder the girls were not burned 
of | too. 


They saved the dishes and one 


I told Martha to come here and stay till she 
could find another house; it would be a real favor, 
we should feel so safe about everything”. 

“Of course; the very thing,’’ said Molly. 

‘Wait a wee,my Lady Mary. Do you think 
she would leave those girls adrift? Not a bit of 
it; they’re her mission; she’s devoted to them. 
She actually proposed that we should let her bring 
them here for the summer, and then they could 
get one of the new Parker houses in the fall.” 

‘‘What did you tell her? I wouldn’t hurt her 
feelings for the world.” 

“I told her,” said Dell, deliberately, ‘I didn’t 
see any reason why they couldn’t come. You 
needn’t open your eyes, Lottie. These girls are as 
respectable as we are; trust Martha for guarding 
the morals of her family; indeed, I’m not sure 
but they would feel altogether above associating 
with us if they knew to what rank in society we 
are about to descend. They are only here at night; 
they cannot greatly damage our elegant carpets 
and our magnificent antique furniture.” 

“Tt is not that,” 
said Lottie, resent- 
ing the - satirical 
glance with which 
Dell regarded the 
meagre and thread- 
bare furnishings. 
“T should feel that 
my home was des- 
ecrated, and think 
of the dear old 
china!’ 

“They need not 
even look at it. 
Martha has her own 
dishes, and she will 
guard everything as 
jealously as a 
watch - dog. She 
never forgets other 
days.” 

“Well,” said Mol- 
ly, with a sigh. 

‘Well, and Mar- 
tha said she should 
be glad to pay fifty 
dollars a month 
rent. She paid more 
than thatfor the 
old shell that was 
burned, and do you 
know this house 
will seem like a pal- 
ace to those girls.” 

**T am convinced,” 
said Molly; ‘fifty dollars a month appeals to my 
sympathies at once. Now let us put away our 
private penates, pack up the china and lock the 
bureau-drawers. Oh, but I do wish they needn’t 
have the mother’s room.” 

‘“*We shall have a hundred dollars to refurnish. 
What a nest we can make for the dear!” said Dell. 








The summer heat was not yet over, but up at 





Fairview the twilight coolness began to steal 
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earlier upon the afternoon, and linger later in the 
morning. Mrs. Bentley’s guests had migrated to 
a lower level, and in the orchard tent the three 
girls were tasting for the last time the delicious 
freshness of a new day on the mountain, as if it 
began for them alone. 

The tent curtain was pinned back and the great 
St. Bernard dog, who was their nightly sentinel, 
threw an inquiring glance now and then at the 
inmates, as if wondering how much longer he was 
to be kept on duty. The valley below-was all a 
green gloom, but behind the opposite mountain a 
warm glow was kindling in the sky. 

Dell came to the door, feasting her eyes and 
drawing in deep breaths, while her hands were 
still busy with the heavy coils of her hair. 

“Take a last peep at the sunrise, girls; who 
knows when we shall see it again ?” 

“Not at home, certainly,” said Molly. ‘He 
always looks to me as if he had been up all night. 
I never guessed it could be so delightful to have 
every day begin fresh and new.” 

‘“‘We never should have guessed it up here, if it 
had not been forced upon us,” said Lottie. ‘Con- 
fess now, Dell, did you ever see the sunrise when 
we were here simply for pleasure ?” 

“Never,” said Dell, “‘but I’m ashamed of it; I 
feel as if I had just begun to live. Whatever 





happens I shall always be glad for this summer’s 
experience. I have found something which I can 
do well.” 

“On the whole, nothing very disagreeable has 
happened to us,” said Molly, “though we may 
thank Mrs. Bentley for sparing us many annoy- 
ances.” 

“Such as Fred Davenport,” laughed Dell. “I 
never shall forget that tableau; the poor little 
dandy blushing and stammering: ‘Miss—Miss 
Preston, what freak is this?’ And our Molly as | 
dignified and unconcerned as a princess in her own | 
parlor, saying: ‘Nota freak at all, Mr. Davenport, 
I am attending to my regular duties as house-| 
keeper; will you kindly allow me to pass?’ ” 

“Poor Fred! I imagine he was thankful when 
his mother called him so peremptorily. She had 
no idea of being compromised by a chance ac- | 
quaintance.” } 

“I forgot to tell you, girls, that I have the offer 
of a situation for the winter,” said Lottie. ‘Mrs. 
Hallam called me into her room before she left, 
and wanted to engage me as nurse-maid for that 
dreadful little Egbert. She offered great induce- 
ments in the way of privileges; two nights out, 
and every Sunday afternoon. I was tempted to 
accept for the chance to discipline that young 
tyrant on the sly. Ugh, don’t I wish I had him 
in my school! 

‘‘But she informed me she allowed no ‘followers,’ 
and should insist on my wearing a cap. That 
settled the matter; you know my nose would 
freckle, and I couldn’t break with my young 
man.” 

“Lottie! how ridiculous! What did you say ?” 

“T said, ‘No, thank you, ma’am,’ and told her 
I had an engagement to teach. I heard her after- 
ward ridiculing the absurd ideas of our American 
servants, and abusing the public schools where 
‘such persons’ were employed.” 

“The oddest thing to me,” said Molly lightly, 
‘tis that I do not care a rush for any such think- 
ings. Dell, can you help dancing to think of the 
little mother weighing ten pounds more than when 
she went away, and sleeping all night long like a 
baby ?” 

“She can’t have changed more than Lottie has, 
and you look like a dairy-maid, Molly. I wonder 
how long it will last when we get back into the 
treadmill.” 

“T am not going into any treadmill. I feel as 
if we had begun a fairy story and anything lovely 
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next above us, we never think about the one next | 
below, and so we spoil the chain.” 

“Tf I am a link at all,” said Molly, “it is be- 
cause somebody put me in.” 

“I suppose we are all put in, if we only really 
believed it,” said Mrs. Bentley; and then they 
went up to the house to breakfast. It was scarcely 
over when the stage-lhorn sounded; the last stage 
of the season, carrying only two passengers. 

‘“‘Who is going from Fairview ?”’ asked a portly 
lady. | 

“Only Mrs. Bentley’s servants,” announced her 
daughter; ‘“‘how provoking to have to go down 
with them!” 

Her words were quite audible, as they were in- 
tended to be, but Molly only laughed, with her | 
arms around the neck of the magnificent St. | 
Bernard, whose eloquent eyes were full of mute | 
affection. 

“TI wonder if they are links, too questioned 
Dell; ‘but of course they are. They came up 
here, and the Davenportseand Mays and all the 
rest, and that drew us. It works beautifully,” 
and Dell nodded complacently to herself, quite to 
the horror of Mrs. Maurice Porter, who fancied 
this forward young person was bowing to her, and 
nearly turned into stone to prevent any further | 
advances. 

The two little trunks rode quite grandly on the 
top of the two immense ones, the three light- 
hearted girls looked out upon the same wonderful 
panorama of upland and valley, blue heights and 
shimmering depths, which spread out before the 
world-worn eyes of their companions, and so they 
came down from the mountain. 

Emity H. MILuEr. 
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A SONG SOMEWHERE. 
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The buds may blow and the fruit may grow, 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere; 

But whether the sun, or the rain, or the snow, 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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For the Companion. 


‘“*HOLLO!”’ 


Miss Jane Graham was not a very attractive- | 
looking woman, nor was she considered a very | 
amiable one. She lived quite alone by herself in 
a tiny cottage on the outskirts of the town. She 
had lived there some ten years, not caring to | 
make acquaintances. She went regularly to church | 
in pleasant weather, and once a year the good old 
minister called upon her. He always spoke of her 
as ‘Miss Graham.” The few neighbors called 
her ‘‘Miss Jane” in a distant sort of manner, but 
the saucy boys and girls of the neighborhood used 
to call her “Old Miss Jane.” 

Now Miss Jane was by no means old. To be 
sure, her hair was beginning to show a little gray, 
but then Miss Jane had had the blackest of black 
hair in her girlhood, and that often turns before | 
the age of thirty. Some front teeth, too, were | 
missing—whether from lack of care or from an | 
accident no one knew or cared to ask. Her face | 
expressed irritability. She looked as if things 
went wrong, and I rather think her appearance 
expressed the truth. 

But with all her sour looks, Miss Jane had two | 
soft spots in her heart. The first spot was the | 
bigger, and was filled by Dolly, the cow. Dolly | 
was, on the whole, rather less attractive than her | 
mistress. 

Her expression was not kindly, and she had a 
broken horn; but Dolly’s looks belied her. She 
was really a very amiable cow, in spite of one eye 
being in a black setting, and the other in a white; 
but no one but Miss Jane knew her gentleness, for 
no one but Miss Jane ever went near her. Miss 














might happen. I shall go on living over these 
summer days until we come to the next chapter.” 


“T can guess what the next chapter will be,” | 


said Lottie. ‘I have been planning it with Mrs. 
Bentley. She wants to go away next summer, 
and she proposes that we come up and take the 
house.” 

‘*Mother, Susie, all of us ?” 

“All of us, of course; and we should simply 
manage it for her, for a generous compensation. 
I cannot see any possible risk, and then, Dell, if 
you wanted to try your experiment of making 
raspberry-jam for the market you would have the 
chance.” 

“Lottie Preston,” said Dell, slowly, ‘“‘why do 
you suppose things have just begun to happen to 
us?” 

“There is a tide’—began Molly. 

“But there wasn’t any tide in our affairs, and I 
am not at all confident about the fortune, unless 
those miserable mining-stocks come up from their 
bottomless pit.” 

“Or the true prince comes; there’s always a 
prince in a fairy tale.” 

Just then Mrs. Bentley’s comfortable form filled 
the entrance of the tent. 

“Girls, it breaks my heart to lose you; you’ve 
been a real blessing to me.” 

“And what a providence you have been to us, 
Mrs. Bentley,” said Dell. “I just begin to see 


Jane milked her and cared for her; put her in the 
pasture in the morning, and took her out at night, 
and led her into the little shed, where she was 
milked and fed with care. If anybody had lis- 
tened, he could have heard Miss Jane repeating 
softly to her sometimes a couplet from Mother 
Goose which she remembered from her child- 
hood : 

“Cushie-cow bonnie, come let down your milk, 

And I will give you a gown of silk. 

And ‘cushie-cow bonnie” would let down the 
most surprising quantity of milk for Miss Jane, 
and turn her head and look at her out of those 
great eyes in a most loving manner. 

Yes, Miss Jane did have a very soft spot in her 
heart for Dolly, but nobody knew it but Dolly, 

| and Miss Jane hardly knew it herself. 

| The other soft place! No one guessed that, 
either. It was really a very funny thing. And 
| this time neither Miss Jane nor the object of her 
affections knew it. This time it was a boy! 

He was a sturdy, freckled-face little fellow, per- 
haps eleven years old. In warm weather he went 
barefoot, which Miss Jane hated, for she said it 

| was ‘a most dirty way of doing things.” In 
| colder weather he was fully dressed. He had no 
mittens, to be sure; no earlaps, no muffler; but a 
| warm jacket, rather faded, a well-patched pair of 
| trousers, and stockings that now were darned, and 
now had a big hole in the knee. 


| gave her that encouraging nod which meant, evi- 
| dently, 


that it is all a chain, and needs all the links to| It was some time before Miss Jane saw all this; 
hold it together; Aunt Myra and you, and Martha | but she did see it as time crept on. At first she 
and her girls, I declare it makes me feel ashamed | saw only the sturdy little bare feet go by her cot- 
to read how grateful they are for the house. Only | tage every day. At last, to her surprise, one 
think, Mrs. Bentley, of their buying one of those morning a rough, boyish voice called out, ‘‘Hol- 
lovely rugs, and leaving it for mamma’s room.” lo 
‘““My dear,” said Mrs. Bentley, “the trouble is 


” 


It was no quiet, polished, or conciliatory voice. 


lucky voice. Miss Jane was astonished. She 


'looked at the boy sharply. He didn’t seem to 


mind, but trudged on. 


The next day he called out ‘‘Hollo!” again when | 


he saw her, and again the next day. Still the | 
same cheery, hearty voice, as if he were saluting | 
another boy as sturdy as himself. Her surprise | 
began to give way to a quiet interest in the little 
fellow, and one morning, to her own astonish- | 
ment, for she had no thought of it the second be- 
fore, she answered back, ‘‘Hollo!” 

It wasn’t very loud, nor very enthusiastic, but 
the boy heard it, and gave a half nod, as if to say, 
“That’s all right!” and trudged on the same as 
before. 

From that time it was a settled thing. She al- 
ways said ‘“‘Hollo!” in answer to his ‘“‘Hollo!” 
Hers grew a little more hearty, and he always 


“If you keep on trying, you'll get 
there.” 

If you had asked Miss Jane about the boy, she 
would never have betrayed the interest she began 
to feel in him. But it was just about that time 
that the weather began to grow cold, and some- 
times a sharp frost and a good cold night made 
Miss Jane think about winter. 

“That boy’s hands do look awful cold,” she 
said to herself one day. ‘‘He can’t seem to keep 
’em warm. He’s a-blowing and clapping of ’em 
all the time.’? And Miss Jane’s little soft place 
grew a little bigger and a little softer, till she re- 
membered a pair of socks up in a chest that, years 
ago, she had knitted for a brother who went away 
and had never been heard from. The socks were 
new. 

She wondered if she couldn’t ravel them and 
make that boy a pair of mittens? She did not 
even know the boy’s name. He was always “that 
boy” to her. He still called out ‘“‘Hollo!” when 
he went by, and though he couldn’t hear her an- 
swer, he still nodded in his cheery way. 

Miss Jane set up the mittens. Queerly enough, | 
she set the first one up several times. She guessed 


it was too big at first. “No boy would want his | 


hand all wobbling about in a bag,” she said. 
Then she set it up so small that she was ashamed 
of herself not to “‘have more sense.” 

When the wrist was done, she fell to thinking 
that ‘“‘that boy was so kind of cheery that he’d 
like a red stripe in ’em.” He should have a red 
stripe, and when Mr. Collins called that day, to 
take her butter to town, she asked him to bring 
her back a little skein of red yarn. 

After this the mittens grew, and it is well they 
did, for the cold winter had come, and the snow 
was growing deeper and deeper. 

**T guess he’ll want them mittens now if he ever 
does, and I’ll give ’em to him right away.” So 
the next morning, when she heard his cheery 
*“‘Hollo!” she rapped on the window-pane so loud 
that he came to a full stop. But recovering from 
his surprise, he started off again, nodding care- 
lessly. Miss Jane was not expecting this, but she 
was rather relieved, for the moment she had 
rapped she felt that she was unprepared to say 
anything. 

What should she say? She didn’t know. But 
she did know that she had knitted those mittens 
and the boy must have them. She must think up 
a way to make him stop forthem. She did a lot of 
thinking that day and the next morning when he 
called out, she had ready fastened on a forked 
stick outside the window, the mittens. 

She rapped loudly. The boy turned and saw 
them. With one bound he was up at the window. 

“Are they for me?” he shouted, joyfully, 
throug’ the window. 

She nodded her head. 

‘‘You're awful good!” was his answer, looking 
up gratefully as he ran on his way. 

“T wonder if he thinks so,” thought Miss Jane. 
‘‘He’s got some manners, anyway.” 

That afternoon it snowed and continued to snow 
all night. Miss Jane thought it looked like a 
heavy storm, and when night came she made 
Dolly as comfortable as she could, fed her and 
went into the house. The next morning the snow 
was drifted so that poor Miss Jane couldn’t get 
out of her door to go to the shed. Neither could 
she see out of the window where she usually 
watched for “that boy” to go by. 

She had plenty to eat and plenty of fuel till she 
should be shovelled out. She did not feel worried 
about herself. But poor Dolly! who would care 
for her? She fairly cried as noon came on and no 
one came to her relief. She couldn’t hear any 
sleigh-bells. She began to think the whole town 
was buried. Her one little attic window looked 
over to the woods which were deep with snow. 
Would no one think of her? 

She remembered with a sigh how little she 
thought of anybody else. She remembered that 
she wanted to live alone; that, crushed with sor- 
row when one by one of her loved ones had died, 
and the dear brother was never heard from, she 
had turned against all the world. She had re- 
belled at her hard lot. She had moved away from 
everything she had ever known and shut herself 
up in her little cottage with no thought nor interest 
in anybody else. She knew no one but the min- 
ister and—“‘that boy.” 

A kindly feeling crept over her as she remem- 
bered the boy and his hearty ‘“Hollo!” every 
morning, and then she said to herself, “‘How glad 
Iam I got those mittens done. I guess he’ll be 
mighty glad of ’em such a day as this. Anyway 








we are so busy fastening our link on to the one | It was a loud call in a merry, careless, happy-go- 


he will, if he can get out of the house. I wonder 





where he lives and if he’s snowed up, too—what’s 
that ?” 

She listened, and a merry voice she knew full 
well called in the distance, ‘“‘Hollo!” and Miss 
Jane screamed back ‘Hollo!’”’ as loud as she 
could. She did not know if he heard her. She 
heard scraping and shovelling coming nearer and 
nearer, and before long a face was peering in her 
window. 

“Hollo!” said the bright, cheery voice, and 
“‘Hollo!”’ said Miss Jane, in just as cheery a one 
as she could muster, for the tears stood in her 
eyes. 

Then Miss Jane told him through the window 
about Dolly, and begged him to get to Dolly and 
milk and feed her. 

“T can wait,” she said, ‘“‘and you can dig me 
out afterward.” 

The boy nodded. He evidently was not much 
of a talker himself, but he could work. 

It was between two and three hours before Miss 
Jane could open her door. When she could, she 
had her little table spread with hot coffee, biscuit 
and a pan-dowdy. 

“Brother Joe always liked a hot pan-dowdy 
when he’d been a-shovelling snow,” she said, 
“and that boy’d like it, too, I know.” 

The door opened. 

*“Hollo!” said the cheery voice, and ‘Hollo, if 
that aint Jane!’’ called out a deeper tone. 

Miss Jane gave one look and screamed. She 
did not faint. She looked just bewildered—first 
at the boy, then atthe man. At last she gasped, 
“Joe!” And, truly enough, it was Joe—her 
Brother Joe, who never came back till long after 
she had given up looking for him. 

He, in his turn, careless in writing, had at last 
returned to his native village with wife and boy. 
No trace had Miss Jane left and no news could he 
get of her whereabouts. He had been gone so 
long that he had lost all interest in the people who 
used to know him, and when in the summer a 
cousin of his wife had died, leaving her a tiny 
| farm in another part of the State, he had gone 





| there, and in the busy haying, harvesting and 
preparation for winter, had found little time to 
think of neighbors—still less had he dreamed that 
Jane lived behind the hill on the other side of 
the woods. 
So that boy was Joe’s boy! His name? Joe, 
too, and she had never thought whether he had a 
name,—and those mittens were Joe’s socks! 

No wonder poor Miss Jane was bewildered. 
But truth is stranger than any fiction. Miss Jane 
still lives in the tiny little cottage under the hill. 
Dolly, too, is as comfortable as ever in her warm, 
cosey shed. ‘*That boy” don’t know where he lives. 
His father thinks he lives at home, but he always 
has two meals a day at Aunt Jane's, and when it 
is cold or stormy or Aunt Jane doesn’t feel just 
right, he stays all night and perhaps all the week. 

Aunt Jane says it always does her good to hear 
that ‘‘Hollo!” Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN. 

— - — +r 


CRAB-RACING. 





At Trouville, where one gets so weary every 
morning of the bad hour or two that comes be- 
tween the bath and the lunch, any innovation cal- 
culated to pass away the time is hailed with de- 
light, and the person suggesting it is considered 
worthy of the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Some eight years ago, when every one on the 
beach was talking scandal or yawning over the 
morning papers, some genius thought of racing 
with crabs, and in two days it became the standard 
morning amusement. 

Every one was hunting for a crab. Size was no 
object, speed and agility were the requisite quali- 
fications. The track was on the wet, firm sand, 
close to the water, and the goal was formed by 
pegging down at the water’s edge a cord about 
fifty feet in length, raised by pegs about two inches 
above the sand, so that the crabs could pass un- 
der the line in place of breasting it. 

The starting-point was about twelve feet inland, 
and was a line tightly pegged down level with the 
sand. The owners distinguished their individual 
crabs by sticking differently colored wafers on 
their backs. 

Each crab was held by its owner clear of the 
starting-line until the word was given; then they 
were simultaneously released, and a most curious 
sight ensued. Every crab would start for the 
water at top speed, sidling along for dear life. 
Some went as straight as an arrow; others di- 
verged in all directions. Occasionally two would 
run, side by side, touch, clinch and fight, grasping 
each other with their claws, locked in an embrace 
nothing but the rising tide would release. 

Others would be going right away, moving more 
and more quickly the nearer they approached the 
water, until sidling under the tape, one or another 
would win. 

No one was allowed to touch his crab after the 
start, but as experience proved that water would 
separate the fighters, it became permissible to hold 
a soaked sponge over them, and squeeze the water 
on the combatants. ‘ 

This game became so prevalent that specially 
smoothed tracks were made every morning by the 
beach men, and if a phenomenally fleet crab was 
discovered, he was not allowed to return to his 
native element with a single victory to his credit, 
but was whipped up with a small net, and depos- 
ited in a pail for safe-keeping, until required .to 
| run again. 
| Betting was the order of the day, and books 
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were made as for a horse race. There is a record 
of one crab having won for his owner no less than 
forty thousand dollars before he slipped under the | 
net and escaped, in all probability unconscious of 
his fame. W. P. Ponp. 
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Secure in. uth, we wait the day 
As watchers wait the morning light: 
The false alone need dread delay, 
For time will only strengthen right. 
—Robert Nicoll. 


‘CH AND WAIT. 


ter 


For the Companion. 


A TERRIBLE CAMP-FELLOW. 


In October, 1809, the schooner Sagamore, of Salem 
or Newburyport, Mass., Captain Gleason, bound for 
Cayenne, was captured off the mouth of the river | 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


The morning was chilly, and, as can easily be im- 
agined, the drenched fugitives were in anything but 
a comfortable condition. Descending from the tree, 
they went to the boat, and the captain served out to 
each a meagre meal of ship-bread. 

This had to suffice them for breakfast, and they 
would now gladly have re-embarked, but were forced 
to calk the boat, which had been injured on the reefs. 
While thus employed the sky again became overcast. 
The wind arose, and soon raised so heavy a sea that 
they dared not put off. As the forenoon advanced, 
the wind and rain increased. 

There was little shelter, for the trees were scattered 
in a thin fringe along the narrow strip of shore be- 
tween the sea and the extended lagoon in the rear. 
At length, by consent of the captain, the two seamen 
set off to see what they could discover. Wilkins 
went to the westward along the beach, and the other 
sailor, whose name was Bartlett, went in the oppo- 
site direction. 

In an hour or two Wilkins came back, and reported 





Sinamari, French Guiana. The name of the captor | that he had found a hut to which they had all better 
was the Dom Pedro Riasta. It professed to be a | go. The captain turned over a thwart of the boat, | 
privateer, but it was rather a pirate than a legalized | and marked on it the words, “Follow us along to | 
private war vessel. | westward,” to direct Bartlett to come after them 
Besides a crew of thirteen sailors, Captain Gleason | when he should return. They went with Wilkins, 
had with him on this ill-starred voyage his wife and | taking the bread and rum with them, and, after a | 
two children, one a boy, thirteen, named Seth, the | walk of fully a league—for they were compelled, on | 


other little Mary, or Molly, as she was commonly 
called, three years younger. 

Captain Gleason believed his captor to be a Portu- 
guese craft. Its commander, Grandma Dixon still 
recollects as a tatl, black-bearded, scowling man, 
with a red cap and a green sash in which were thrust 
numerous pistols and daggers. 

Little opportunity was allowed the Yankee skipper 
either to make remonstrance, or to learn the charac- 
ter of the predatory vessel. Three of the sailors 
were impressed into the stranger’s service, and then 
the schooner two boats were let down, and the rest of 
the crew, together with the captain and his family, 
were ordered into them, and advised, rather by signs 
than by words, to make the best shift they could to 
reach Monte Krick, a Dutch military post further 
along the coast to the westward. 

Within twenty minutes after being overhauled they 
were thus inhumanly cast adrift. It was calm 
weather, however, and a keg of water, a bottle of 
rum and a bag of ship-bread were tossed down into 
each boat. Fortunately, they were not more than 
half a league off the shoals and low islands at the 
mouth of the Sinamari River. 

The larger of the two boats contained the mate, 
whose name was Given, and eight of the seamen. 
Captain Gleason retained with him in the jolly-boat 
but two of the sailors in addition to his family. They 
immediately made sail, and stood along the coast to 
the westward. The captain, in his grief and indig- 
nation, refused even to turn his face again toward 
the schooner which, in charge of a prize crew, was 
already under sail in the wake of the piratical craft, 
and bearing away to the southeastward. 

It was now mid-afternoon. There was a fair north- 
erly breeze, and the sea was quite smooth. The dis- 
tance to Monte Krick was believed to be from a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred miles. As evening 
approached, Captain Gleason instructed the mate to 
keep the jolly-boat in sight throughout the night, 
and on no account to part company. 

For two or three hours after sunset there was no 
wind; then the moon arose, and shortly afterward 
there was a gentle land-breeze, very warm and balmy. 
The two boats sailed for five or six hours, and made 
good progress. A dark bank of clouds then formed 
in the northwest, and it became evident that a tem- 
pest was gathering. 

The longboat was at this time about two cables’ 
length in advance of the smaller one, and the captain 
at once hailed Given, and advised him to stand in | 








| been for many months uninhabited. 





Returning to the hut, they gathered a quantity of | 


bananas and broke up the stakes of another small 
hut which had fallen down, for fire-wood. These 
they carried inside their own hut. The captain then 
bade Seth to keep a little fire constantly smouldering 
on the ground inside and to watch it carefully. He 
told him to keep one long stake burning at one end, 
so that he could instantly take it up and thrust it at 
the “tigers,” if they should approach the doorway. 

Other stakes were arranged to barricade it more 
completely. The captain and Wilkins then set off 
again, this time to go along the shore, westward, in 
the hope of seeing the mate and the other sailors 
with the longboat; for they judged that it was 
still too far to make their way to Monte Krick on 
foot. 

After a toilsome walk through the tangled forest, 
they came out on the shore, but could discover noth- 
ing of their shipmates. 
they travelled along the coast till past noon, and at 


last saw two men, who proved to be Dutch soldiers, 


walking on the sands, looking for sea-shells. 
The soldiers greeted them civilly, but Captain | 
Gleason knew nothing of the Dutch language and | 


j 


was a fort near by. He accompanied the soldiers to | 
| 
the fort, which was called Fort Orange. | 


It was a small, isolated post, the commander of | 


For two leagues or more, | 
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striking and thrusting his brand at the serpent, and 
the huge reptile, enraged or aroused by hunger, dart- 
ing its head in at first one chink, then another, thrash- 
ing the stakes with its tail and hissing horribly at 
the glowing brand. 

Little Molly’s terror knew no bounds, and both she 
and her mother kept in the middle of the hut, crouch- 
ing to avoid Seth’s excited blows with the brand. 
Whenever the great reptile’s head appeared on one 
side of the hut, they were sure to hear its tail strike 
the stakes on the other, from which they knew that 
its body extended more than half-way around it. 

For a long time they were thus fearfully beset. 
The lad pluckily pounded the creature’s head when- 
ever it appeared at a chink, and he won the battle; 
at least, he succeeded in repulsing the intruder, for 
by-and-by it ceased to show its head and crawled 
away. 

Yet not once during the whole night did the brave 
lad close his eyes to sleep, or allow his fire to go out. 
And only at noon next day, when all seemed quiet 
in the sultry midday sun, did he venture out to secure 
a bunch of bananas. 

Still the captain did not return; and fearful of 





| was unable to learn anything more than that there | another attack the following night, Seth stopped the 


chinks to some extent and again prepared his brands 
to do battle. 
But they were not again molested; and toward 


account of a cove making back from the sea, to turn | which was absent at Monte Krick at this time; and | evening of the second day they had the inexpressible 
inland for a long way—came to a hut situated in the | despite the Yankee skipper’s protestations, the lieu-| pleasure of seeing the captain and Wilkins come 


centre of a small clearing in the forest. 
The hut was empty, and the place had apparently | 


rude, small shanty made of stakes, set in a circle | 
in the ground, and thatched with banana leaves. 













tenant in charge—a thick-witted, surly fellow—pro- | 
fessed to see something suspicious in them and placed 


| 


return. They were shut up in a dark, musty guard- 


room and kept there two days. The anxiety of the 
captain and father during this hopeless imprisonment 
can be imagined. 

Meantime, what of his wife and children, left be- 
hind in the forest, in danger from tigers and he knew 
not what other perils? 

Following his father’s advice, Seth carefully 
watched his fire and kept his long brands ready for 
use. The sun broke through the clouds and the heat 
of the day rendered the fire uncomfortable. The 
smoke was very unpleasant, but the lad tended the 
little blaze with faithful care. No one dared venture 
forth, for all were in great fear of the tigers, and as 





SET ADRIFT. 


into the clearing. The commander of the fort had 
returned from+Monte Krick and, more intelligent 


It was but a| them both under arrest, to await the commander’s | than his lieutenant, had at once set the castaways at 


liberty and given them food to take to the wife and 
children left behind in the forest. 

Next day they proceeded to the fort, and thence, 
after a few days, went by sea to Paramaribo, where 
they found the mate and the other sailors of the 
Sagamore. Here, after a few weeks, they were able 
to obtain passage home to Massachusetts in an Amer- 


ican bark, Cc. H. Dixon. 
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For the Companion. 


SOME BABY BIRDS. 


It is in spring that our fields, hedges and woods 
resound with the most joyous notes from our feath- 
ered friends. In the apple-trees among the blossoms 
the robins hold a festival; in the old dead tree over 
the way we may perhaps find a nest of bluebirds; in 
the vines around our cottage door a sparrow chirps 
about her young, and in an old, hollow-topped 
clothes-pole we may hear faint peeps and see a little 
wren disappear within. 

Even the chimneys are converted into nurseries for 
the swallows, while the hedges, cedars and other re- 
treats all form shelters for baby birds. 

What a cry for food this great nursery sets up! 
The slightest noise near the nest, and open mouths 
are held up, always hungry, and seemingly never 
satisfied. Fathers and mothers work so hard that 
they scarcely have time to eat. The first worms and 
snails that come out after their long winter sleep are 
captured for these babies, and in such numbers that 
it is a wonder that any are left to enjoy the summer 
days. 

Of all our familiar birds, the little owls are, per- 
haps, the most curious. They are mere bundles of 
fuss and feathers, and if we are fortunate enough to 
find the nest, the sight proves an interesting one. 
The old tree, grim and forsaken, except perhaps by 
clinging vines and moss, gives little token of the 
family within; but we draw near the dark hole that 
once bore a sturdy limb, scratch upon the bark, and 


Banana plants were growing about the cleared plot, | the afternoon drew on they began to look anxiously | presto! four queer heads, with sharp black eyes, pop 


and some of the bunches were ripe. 
The ground was low and wet, and as the clothing 


| for the return of the captain and Wilkins. 
The sun set and then, as is the case in tropical 


into view, exactly as if we had touched a spring— 
| only to fall back as quickly when they find out their 


and try to make a landing before the squall struck. of all the members of the party was drenched with | countries, it rapidly grew dark. Soon the roaring of | mistake. 

The mate responded, “Aye, aye, sir!” yet he seems | the rain, which still continued to fall, Wilkins, who | the tigers came to their ears. Homesick and timid, 
to have misunderstood the orders; for though both | had a tinder box, with flint and steel, kindled a fire 
boats were headed shoreward, that of the mate and | in the middle of the hut. 


eight sailors sheered off again, after a few minutes, | 


| indeed, did the poor mother feel, fearful for her 
| Children and for herself, and fearful lest some evil 


The old birds mate as early as February, and in 
May the nursery is begun. Sometimes, as we have 
| seen, it is in a hollow tree or in a crevice in the rock; 


| 


| 
| 


As the allowance of biscuit, which Captain Gleason | had befallen her husband. Several times they heard | again we have found the nest on a large bough high 


and was last seen by the people in the jolly-boat | thought it prudent to portion out, but half satisfied | the jaguars roaring on the borders of the clearing; | in air. When in this position, the home is formed 


doubling a wooded point just as the clouds shut out 
the moon. 
With some difficulty the small boat was at length 


| their hunger, the sailor went out toward evening to 
| gather bananas. He had approached the border of 
| the clearing where several of the thickest clumps of 


beached, only a few moments before the thunder, | the plants grew, when a large spotted, yellow and 


| and there were many other strange sounds from the 
forest that filled them with dread. 

“Oh, when will father come back?” little Molly 
| kept repeating mournfully. 





| of large dried sticks; crooked twigs are laid for the 
foundation, and the interior is lined with soft grasses 

|and sometimes feathers, so that the entire nest is 
perhaps three feet across. 


squall struck them. 

The captain, snatching up little Molly in his arms, 
started to gain the shelter of some trees, the dark 
outline of which he could make out a little way back 
from the beach. Seth, a plucky lad, grasped his 
mother’s hand, and drew her after his father. The 
sailors were trying to secure the boat. Stumbling 
over rocks and great windrows of dry seaweed, the 
castaways at length reached the partial shelter of a 
growth of cashew-trees, but soon came to a lagoon 
of mud and water on the farther side; and here 
they crouched down and bore their drenching as 
patiently as they were able. 

The shower did not last long; within less than 
an hour the moon had again broken forth, and the 
wind had fallen. For a time the only sounds were 
the dripping of raindrops from the boughs of the 
trees. Then suddenly a curious snarling noise, like 
the whine of a dog in a trap, was heard from the 
lagoon. This dismal note seemed to be a summons, 
for immediately the cries were answered from near 
and far. : 

Little Molly grasped her father tightly around the 
neck with both arms. 

“Be um dogs, father?” she kept asking. 

Captain Gleason had but little idea what animals 
were uttering the cries, but one of the sailors, whose 
name was Wilkins, declared that they were croco- 
diles. There appeared to be scores of the growling, 
whining brutes, and their movements in the lagoon 
and the high grass could now be heard on all sides, 
as they rushed to and fro. 

Fearful lest they should be devoured, Wilkins 
climbed upon the low branches of one of the cashew- 
trees, and drew up the little girl. The captain then 
assisted his wife to mount to the branch, and the 
others clambered up and supported themselves as 
best they could on the numerous limbs of the tree. 

Repeatedly, by the fitful moon rays, they caught 
glimpses of the crocodiles, or alligators, darting 
among the tree-trunks beneath their precarious roost. 
Tt was not until the day began to dawn, that the 
saurian horde became quiet. 


| black beast, which was probably a jaguar, leaped 
| forth with a roar, and then crouched again to spring 
| upon him. 

This savage apparition so startled the sailor that 
jhe threw his handful of fruit at the creature, and 
fled precipitately to the hut, shouting for aid. The 
beast came close behind him, and would apparently 
have followed him into the hut if the rest of the 
party had not appeared suddenly in the doorway. 

At sight of so many persons, and perhaps scenting 
the fire, the animal paused, but stood its ground, 
roaring loudly and lashing itself with its tail. There 
was no weapon with which to repel its attack, and 
the captain and Wilkins made haste to barricade the 
entrance into the hut with a number of stakes which 
had served the previous occupant a similar purpose. 


scratching up the moss and earth with their claws. 

Meantime Bartlett had not returned. Where was 
he? Was it possible that he had not found the board 
telling him which direction to take? Then Wilkins 
remembered that he could not read, and therefore 
would be no wiser were he to find it. Yet they hoped 
that he would be able to see their tracks. 

As it grew dark, Wilkins and the captain shouted 
now and then, in the hope of directing his course to 
the hut, but he did not come. 

Bad as was the situation, the night was passed 
more comfortably than the last one had been; and 
early in the morning Captain Gleason and Wilkins, 
having provided themselves with stout clubs and 
strongly barricaded the doorway of the hut after 
them, went back along the shore to the place where 
they had left the boat, hoping to find Bartlett. 


gone. Tracks in the mud indicated that it had been 
launched, but whether by the sailor, or some one 
else, was not clear; they concluded, however, that 
from some caprice, Bartlett had determined to set 
off by water, rough as the sea had been. 

Be this as it may, they never saw him again, nor 
learned his fate, 





| “Pretty soon,” Mrs. Gleason would reply; but her | Soon after its completion, four, and sometimes six 
| sad tone was far from inspiring hope in the children. | eggs will be found, and then the vigilance of both 
Seth watched his mother’s anxious face and trimmed | parents is necessary, as it is the only brood of the 


The roars of the jaguar aroused another; and the | 
two walked around the hut, snuffling hoarsely and | 


Not a little to their surprise, they found the boat | 





his little fire still more carefully. It was the one and 
| only thing that he could do; and it was his father’s 
|order. But the little girl’s eyes kept turning to the 
| wide chinks between the stakes which formed the 
walls of the hut. 

Presently there was heard a kind of grating, scrap- 
| ing noise, as if a log were being dragged around the 
and a moment later, in great terror, little Molly 
whispered : 

“Oh, I can see atiger! I can see his head! 
| his eyes! I can see his tongue! 
| now!” 

The child’s teeth chattered from fright, and she 
sprang to her mother’s protecting arms; but the boy, 
though alarmed, took up one of his smoking brands 
and scanned the chinks with courageous eyes. The 
grating noise appeared to be moving around the out- 
side of the hut. Suddenly at one of the chinks, he 
caught sight of a smooth, shining head and a pair of 
cold, glittering eyes, and saw a long tongue play like 
a red ribbon through the chink in the stakes. 

From the peculiar lambent motion of that long, 
thin tongue, the boy instantly divined that the crea- 
ture was a serpent—some enormous boa-constrictor! 
He had heard the sailors tell tales of such monsters, 
and his heart almost stood still with horror; for a 
boa-constrictor seemed to him a more terrible crea- 
ture than a tiger. Then feeling that he must play the 
man and defend his mother and little sister to the 
last, he said not a word, but stood grasping his 
smoking brand. 

Again they heard the grating noise; and after a 
moment the serpent’s head appeared at another 
chink. Seth thrust the hot brand at it, and with a 

| husky hiss, the reptile drew back its head. At the 
same instant on the other side of the hut they heard 
its tail thrash heavily against the stakes. 

| Its head immediately reappeared at another chink ; 

| and now there begun a remarkable contest—the boy 





I saw 
He’s lookin’ in 











hut—a singular sound that made their flesh creep— | 


| season. 

| When the mother bird becomes tired, her mate 

| takes her place and guards the home while she trav- 

| els off to rob some neighboring farmyard of a stray 
duck or chicken. The young do not leave their 

| home until they are fully feathered, and they are fed 

| on rats, mice, rabbits and small birds. 

In April some of our readers must have found upon 
the ground, on marshy shores by some river or creek, 
a plain nest formed of a few withered leaves and 
branches carelessly placed, as if the mother were a 
| poor housekeeper. At this time it perhaps contained 
| five or six clay-colored eggs spotted with brown and 
| purple. Visiting it a little later, you would find the 
birds out—the strangest little creatures imaginable. 

They lie cuddled together, a mass of brownish- 
white down. When disturbed they start up and top- 
| ple over, and appear to be all legs and bills. A great 
| brown stripe runs down the back; another passes 

through the eye and under it, while others under the 

delicate wings give these baby woodcock the appear- 
| ance of woolly zebras. The legs and long bill are 
| purple, and certainly these are the prettiest of ail the 
| bird babies we have seen. When two weeks old they 

utter a feeble peep, and shortly leave the nest and 
| run around at night, like the owls. 

The smallest of the bird babies are the humming 
| birds. The largest was the epiornis, now extinct. 
| One of its eggs was equal in size to twelve thousand 
| humming-bird’s eggs. 
| The nest of the humming-bird is often found in 
| pear or apple trees and is a beautiful structure. The 
exterior is made up of small pieces of the dark and 
gray lichens which the mother finds upon trees and 
rocks. 

These are placed all about the nest and glued 
together by some secretion from her mouth. Almost 
| always she selects pieces for the outer covering that 
| will match in color the surrounding branches, so 
| that the nest is really protected by its color. In the 
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interior she places layers of the wings of flying | nests near the sea, where they are often washed Wales and his son, Prince Albert Victor, derive 


seeds, and on these the downy silk of the mullein, 
with delicate bits of fern. 


From this pretty house two little ones can be | 


away by heavy gales. After such a storm the their ‘freedom of the city” by inheritance. Mr. 
males have been seen walking about, as if discon- | Gladstone is a freeman by purchase. 
solate, near where their nests have been, while| Three great Americans—General Grant, George 


seen pushing out their little bills, taking their | hundreds of the dead mothers have been strewn | Peabody and Henry M. Stanley—have also been 


food from their mother’s mouth. 
It is generally believed that humming-birds can 


ii) 


Vink 


1, OWL. 2. SAND PIPER. 


only utter a faint chirp, but John G. Bell, the 
naturalist, and companion of Audubon on many 
of his travels, tells me that at least one of the 
hummers has a regular song, a discovery he made 
in Central America. 

Becoming fatigued during a hunt, Mr. Bell 
threw himself down beneath a richly flowered 
bush, and soon was attracted by the beautiful 
hummers that flew from flower to flower. Finally, 


thinking he heard a iittle song, he kept perfectly | 


quiet until a tiny bird—the little gray hermit— 
came quite near him. Then the song was plainly 
heard. He afterward paid particular attention to 
this species, and often heard the delicate intona- 
tion, which he describes as like the song of the 
canary, only lower and much sweeter. 

Somewhat resembling the woodcock are the baby 
snipes which, soon after they leave the nest, run 
upon the shore. I have seen them running among 
the rocks at Fisher’s Island, and so much like the 
pebbles and the beach are they in color that con- 





3. BLUE HERON. 


around, showing that they died with their eggs | presented with the freedom of the city. 

and their little ones. As a practical fact, the receiving of the freedom 
of the city by gift of the Corporation is an honor, 
high, indeed, but without many substantial privi- 
leges. A freeman of the city has the right to vote 
for aldermen and common councilmen, and is 
eligible for those offices. 

It is needless to say, however, that the famous 
men who are added in this way to the civic roll of 
renown do not avail themselves of these rights. 
Yet to receive this honor is so marked a recogni- 
tion of eminence that it is always gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

—————_+or — 


SUCH IS FAME, 


The misspelt scrawl ay the wall, 
By some Pompeian idler traced, 

In ashes packed (ironic fact!) 

Lies eighteen centuries uneffaced, 

While many a page of bard and sage, 
Deemed once mankind’s immortal gain, 
Lost from Time’s ark, leaves no more mark 
Than a keel’s furrow through the main. 


—J. R. Lowell. 


——_—_——_+~@)— 
OUR NEW NAVY. 


It is estimated by the authorities of the Navy 
Department of the United States that in nine years 
the old wooden navy will have disappeared; that 
is to say, at the end of that time every wooden 
ship will have become useless, and will have been 
put out of commission. 

That a new navy would have to be created, if 
the country were to have any sort of protection at 
sea, became apparent several years ago, for our 
old-fashioned wooden vessels, many of them sail- 


against modern war-ships—iron-clads, propelled 
by steam, and provided with the heaviest and 
most improved artillery. 

When Congress, in 1882, began to take the first 
steps toward the creation of a new navy, a grave 
question arose as to what sort of ships should be 
built. The progress in the science of gunnery was, 
and still is, so rapid that a ship’s armor is scarcely 
completed before guns are made which will pierce 
it. If our government built heavily armored iron- 
clads, it might find them useless as soon as they 
were completed. 

It was determined, therefore, to build light and 
swift cruisers, unarmored, carrying a few large 
and effective guns intended to destroy an enemy’s 
commerce, able to overhaul and outrun merchant- 
men, and get out of the way of a heavy iron-clad. 
Besides these cruisers, there were to be several 
gunboats. Three of these great cruisers, named 
the Chicago, the Boston and the Atlanta, and one 
gunboat, the Dolphin, were begun in 1883. 

Since that year appropriations have been made 
for additional cruisers and gunboats, until nearly 
thirty-one million dollars, up to the present time, 
have been set apart for the new navy. This amount 
covers the cost of ships and armament, as well as 
torpedoes and floating batteries. The Dolphin, 


4. WOODCOCK. 5. QUAIL. 6. PLOVER. 


The young of the Virginia rail frequently share 
the same fate, and so great is the mother’s grief | 
that she seems forgetful of all fear, and cannot be 

| driven from the spot where her nest stood. 
C. F. HoLper. 


——_+o>—__—_ 


ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


One day at atime! That's all it can be: 
No faster than that is the hardest fate; 
| And days have their limits, however we 
| Begin them too early and stretch them too late. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson, 
SS 


“THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY.” 








| Now and then it is announced in the newspapers 

| that some eminent man—usually an Englishman, 
but occasionally a foreigner—has been ‘presented 

with the freedom of the city of London in a gold 

box.” The last to receive this honor was the 


| Marquis of Hartington, upon whom it was con- | 








ing-ships only, would have been quite useless | 


siderable experience is required to distinguish | ferred in April, in recognition of his political | 


the Boston and the Atlanta are in commission; 





them from their surroundings. character and services. 
The cunning of the mother snipe is remarkable. 


On one occasion, in walking along the beach we | 


turned around a large rock, and up from our feet 
sprang a snipe, piping with all her might. Over 
our heads she flew, and alighted on a rock over 
which we had recently passed and so near that we 
could almost have caught her. 

At our approach she flew a little farther off. Then 
suddenly it occurred to us that she was purposely 
leading us away. Such was the case, as on re- 
turning she followed us with loud protest, and 
near the rock from which she first flew, we found 
her family of baby snipes, just large enough to 
start away and give us a chase. 

We caught one, a beautiful little creature, with 
gentle, dove-like eyes, that seemed quite content 
to cuddle in our hands, and utter a gentle peep not 
louder than the voice of a mouse; but the poor 
mother’s anxiety was so evident that we gave her 
baby its liberty, and its little legs soon carried it 
to a place of safety. 

This trick of attracting people away from the 
nest is often repeated by the old snipes, and some 
have been seen to hop along on one leg, with 
wings drooping, until the innocent sportsman was 
well away from the young, when off she would 
dart to rejoin them when the field was entirely 
clear. 

The spotted sand-piper protects its babies by 
the same device. 

The baby herons are laughable little creatures, 
for when they are first hatched, they differ little in 
appearance from an ordinary puff-ball; when a 
little older, they are fuzzy objects, seemingly cov- 
ered with long hairs. Those who have visited 
Cape May cannot have failed to notice their nests 
in the cedars near there, where the blue heron, 
little egret and green bittern all live in a colony. 

Some curious black babies are seen in young 
rails, which, in the spring, are found in the 


marshes along creeks and rivers of the Middle | 


States. The nest is built of grass, and the mo- 
ment the eggs are hatched, off run the little ones, 
looking like mice running in and out among the 
grass. 

The young of the clapper rail are very similar, 
only they are larger, and covered with black down, 


with one or two tpots and streaks of white, one | 
spot being near the nose. The clappers make their | Albert were added to the list, and the Prince of | Monadnock and Terror, which are to be rebuilt | 


| the Chicago is fitting for sea, and there are now 
This custom is an ancient one, and is attended | building five large cruisers, four gunboats, a 
with much elaborate ceremony. It is voted to a| dynamite cruiser and a first-class torpedo boat. 
distinguished man by the Corporation of the city| It has been a matter of great difficulty to pro- 
of London; a day is appointed; the Common| vide the modern artillery in this country for the 
Council gathers in official costume in the ancient | new ships, so little occasion has there been for our 
Guildhall; certain members are appointed, who | steel founders to make these terrible weapons. All 
| vouch for the worthiness of the recipient of the | the difficulty has, however, been obviated, and the 
| honor, and who are called “‘compurgators”; the | Secretary of the Navy says that not only can we 
new “freeman” signs the roll; and then the Lord | produce the guns, but ty private ship-yards can 
Mayor, clad in the robes of his office, presents the | produce war-ships equal to or better than those 
eminent man with a richly ornamented gold box, | produced elsewhere, and of material as good or 
in which is placed the certificate of his ‘freedom | better.” 
| of the city.” | The launching of two of the new ships was wit- 
| There are four ways in which a man may be- | nessed at Philadelphia on the 28th of last April 
| come what is called a “freeman of London.” The | by twenty thousand people. One of these vessels, 
first is, by inheritance. The sons of one who is | a gunboat two hundred and thirty feet long, was 
| already a freeman have the right to be also en- | christened the Yorktown, after the place where the 
| rolled as freemen of the city. final battle of the Revolution was fought; and the 
| The second is, by ‘‘servitude or apprenticeship | other, which was christencd the Vesuvius, is a 
| to a master already a freeman.” The third is, by | vessel of remarkable interest. She is a dynamite 
redemption, or purchase; and the fourth is, by | cruiser—a vessel fitted to carry long air-guns 
vote of the Corporation, conferring the freedom of | which throw projectiles consisting of several hun- 
| the city as a gift, this being an honorary distinc- | dred pounds of dynamite or other high explosives. 
| tion. | If she proves successful, this extraordinary boat 
All these methods are a part of the very ancient | will revolutionize naval warfare. 
| system of the municipal government of London| The Vesuvius is two hundred and forty-six feet 
City; features of which, indeed, may be traced as | long and twenty-six and one-half feet wide, and 
far back as to the Saxon period of English his-| is built for high speed. She carries far forward, 
tory. | their ends just projecting above the deck, three 
The freedom of the city is conferred upon emi- | great tubes, capable of throwing, to a distance of 
| nent men for a great variety of achievements. It | a mile, two dynamite projectiles a minute. These 
| is given to statesmen when they have done some | guns are much larger than the one with which 
| signal act of statecraft or have won some notable | Lieutenant Zalinski last year destroyed a ship in 
| success in diplomacy : to great captains or sailors | New York Harbor, with two or three shots. It is 
who have given lustre to British arms, or, in other | expected that one of these dynamite cruisers will 
| countries, have had a brilliant career; to men of | be able, unaided, to destroy an enemy’s entire 
science, discoverers, explorers and philanthropists. | fleet. The invention, however, though promising 
| Itis also frequently conferred on royal person- | and apparently successful, has not yet passed out 
ages. On the roll of the freemen of the city by | of the field of experiment. 
| gift during the present century are to be found the} Of the cruisers not yet launched, the Charleston 
famous names of Pitt, Brougham, Peel, Russell, | and the Baltimore are nearest completion. The 
| Cobden, Beaconsfield and Salisbury for their suc- | Badtimore is building at San Francisco. The re- 
| cess as statesmen; Wellington, Nelson, Garibaldi, | maining vessels under construction are named, so 
Napier of Magdala and Wolseley for deeds of} far as they have been given names, the Newark 
’ | ’ ’ 
war; Jenner, Rowland Hill and Shaftesbury for | the San Francisco, the Maine, the Philadelphia, 


} 








philanthropy; M. de Lesseps for engineering | 
science, and Livingstone for discovery. 
The royal dukes of Kent and Sussex and Prince | 


the Texas, the Bennington, and the Concord. 
The new navy will include the double-turreted 
monitors, Miantonomoh, Puritan, Amphitrite, 








and practically made new vessels, with many im- 
provements over the monitors of the period of the 
Civil War. 

With the completion of the last of these new 
ships, we shall have upon the water a navy en- 
tirely constructed of steel instead of wood, and 
capable of brilliant service, though unprovided 
with such enormous iron-clad floating fortresses 
as some of the European countries possess. Still 
other vessels will no doubt be added to the new 
navy from year to year. 


————_+or- 
DEFORMITIES. 


Mr. Benjamin H. Brewster, formerly Attorney. 
General of the United States, who died last March, 
was known as one of the foremost jurists and most 
eloquent orators in the country. An incident of his 
childhood gives a deeper significance to his success 
and to his useful life. 

When he was a school-boy of twelve, he was acci- 
dentally burned; the sight of one eye was destroyed, 
and his face was left hopelessly scarred and dis- 
torted for life. The misfortune was the greater as 


| he had been a singularly handsome lad, and belonged 


to a family noted for beauty. 

When the boy looked in the glass for the first time, 
he was silent awhile, and then said, resolutely, “I 
will make the best of it. It shall make no difference 
in my life.” 

His father, to spare him, proposed that he should 
receive private instruction, live in retirement, and go 
into some business in which he would not be exposed 
to the gaze of the curious; but Benjamin boldly re- 
turned to school, passed through college, studied law, 
and entered into politics and society. He was an 
indefatigable student; he practised every art which 
could make him attractive to others. 

The result was that he achieved high rank, and 
held it for half a century not only among the states- 
men of the country, but as one of the most popular 
men in society. He had hosts of friends; strangers, 
after the first startled glance, yielded to the irresisti- 
ble charm of his manner, and forgot the blurred face. 
Having “made the best of it’? so long, it is probable 
that he also forgot it. 

Faweett, the late Postmaster-General of England, 
when he became blind at nineteen, declared, “It shall 
not change my purposes in life a whit.” 

“T will write such books,” said the elder Dumas, 
“that France shall forget my black face.” 

If any ambitious boy among the readers of the 
Companion is handicapped by a personal defect, it 
may give him courage to remember how many great 
men have carried such burdens in their struggle for 
fame and success, and been helped rather than hin- 
dered by them. 

Epictetus’s lame leg, Sydney’s homely face, Pope’s 
diminutive size were but so many spurs to quicken 
them to stronger effort. 

“If thou’rt worthy, truly brav 


e, 
Thou mayst make the hardest circumstance a helper 
and a slave.” 





— 
THREE WAYS. 


On a stormy evening last December, the most 
fashionable square in one of our great cities was 
crowded with carriages. Mrs. Blank, a leader of 
society, was holding her weekly reception. Her 
stately dwelling was thrown open and blazing with 
light, masses of costly flowers lined the corridors, the 
orchestra was the best that could be procured in the 
city, the banquet, as usual, was magnificent. 

Mrs. Blank had returned from Europe in the 
autumn, for a brief visit of a few months; she was 
going back in the spring. She knew scarcely any of 
her guests, even by sight, and as they came up in an 
endless procession, bowed and passed on, she felt as 
if she were playing a part in some wearisome panto- 
mime. What did these people care for her or she 
for them? 

A few blocks from the one in which her house 
stood, was a quiet, modest dwelling, whose windows 
also threw a welcoming gleam out into the night. 
Inside, by a blazing fire, sat a matronly woman and 
a gray-haired man with a cheerful, benignant face. 
It was an old minister and his wife. 

There were guests always coming and going, who 
sat for an hour beside the pleasant fire, partook of 
some simple fare, told their tidings or their thoughts 
and plans to their old friends, received some kindly 
word of cheer and counsel, and passed on their way 
strengthened and helped. 

Down in a dark alley in the same city, a nameless 
woman had opened a room that winter, as a refuge 
for the homeless. It was clean, warm, well-lighted. 
There was hot soup, strong and nourishing coffee, 
and thick, generous slices of bread and butter. There 
came to it every night a crowd of poor, friendless 
creatures, who had tasted no other food that day. 
No other claim to its comfort was necessary than 
want. 

None of those who were fed and warmed by her 
bounty knew her name; she never was gratified by 
the sight of their pleased, happier faces. She was 
an invalid confined to one room for years, and the 
money spent for them was earned by her own labor. 

These are the three most common forms of hospi- 
tality. Which is the best? 





OILING UP. 


The best supplement of religion is common-sense. 
After having resolved to fulfil the highest possibili- 
ties of our nature, the wisest course lies in attempt- 
ing to reach the mental and physical condition which 
render noble living possible. 

A serene old lady, whose daily living was like noble 
music, was once asked by a moody young girl how 
she could exercise self-command without one appar- 
ent failure. 

“My dear,” said she, “the first secret of decent 
living is in the help and support we receive from 
above; the second lies in taking care of ourselves. 
When I find I am more than usually sensitive to the 
worries of life, I take half an hour alone and read a 
pleasant book, or even take a nap. If the ‘chariot 
wheels jar in the gates’ I say to myself, ‘Come, come, 
Martha! We must stop to oil up!’ 

“When | was a girl, 1 had a quarrel with my best 
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friend, and all because I had been up half the night 
before, and didn’t know enough to take a nap before 
finding fault with her!” 

“But I should grow selfish if I watched my moods 
in that way,” said her little friend, discouraged. 

“Oh, bless you, it must be done with discretion! 
Regard your mind and body as delicate and com- 
plicated machines which must be kept in order. You 
wouldn’t expect your watch to keep time if a bread- 
crumb had lodged among the wheels; why should 
you demand gentleness and patience of this human 
mechanism if you don’t exert yourself to see that it 
is kept in repair? 

“T once had a fit of the deepest indigo blues, which 
yielded to an orange, eaten in a bright little room. 
The orange was so sweet and the sunlight so dazzling 
that I couldn’t resist the conviction gradually steai- 
ing in on me that this is indeed the ‘best of all possi- 
ble worlds.’ ” 

—— 
INSPIRING CONFIDENCE. 


Henry Ward Beecher certainly owed a debt of 
gratitude to his teacher in mathematics, not only for 
the knowledge acquired through his tuition, but for 
lessons tending to strength of character. He tells 
this story to illustrate the teacher’s method. 

He was sent to the blackboard, and went, uncer- 
tain, soft, full of whimpering. 

“That lesson must be learned,” said the teacher, in 
avery quiet tone, but with a terrible intensity. All 
explanations and excuses he trod under foot with 
utter scornfulness. “I want that problem; I don’t 
want any reasons why I don’t get it,’”’ he vvould say. 

“I did study it two hours.” 

“That’s nothing to me; I want the lesson. You 
need not study it at all, or you may study it ten 
hours, just to suit yourself. I want the lesson.” 

“It was tough for a green boy,” says Beecher, “but 
it seasoned him. In less than a month I had the 
most intense sense of intellectual independence, and 
courage to defend my recitations. His cold and calm 
voice would fall upon me in the midst of a demon- 
stration, ‘No J’ 

“I hesitated, and then went back to the beginning, 
and on reaching the same spot again, ‘No/’ uttered 
with the tone of conviction, barred my progress. 

«<The next,’ and I sat down in red confusion. 

“He, too, was stopped with ‘No!’ but went right 
on, finished, and, as he sat down, was rewarded with 
‘Very well.’ 

“«Why!’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just as he did, 
and you said ‘No!’ 

“*Why didn’t you say ‘ Yes!’ and stick to it? 
not enough to know your lesson. You must know 
that you know it. You have learned nothing till you 
are sure. If all the world says ‘No!’ your business is 
to say ‘Yes!’ and prove it.’” 


It is 





POWER OF MUSIC. 


The Spanish and Indian Californians were passion- 
ately fond of music. All the men could make shoes 
and play the guitar, and every woman could sing 
Spanish songs to her own accompaniment. Bancroft, 
in his “‘California Pastoral,” tells how the people, 
after the conquest of the country by the United 
States, were reconciled to the new rule by music. 

The Californians were invited to return to their 
homes, and resume their usual occupations. Procla- 
mations which promised protection of their persons 
and property were placarded in the towns; but they 
would not come out of their hiding-places. 

The commodore whose naval force had helped to 
conquer the country was at Los Angeles, and, meet- 
ing Captain Phelps, an old trader on the coast, re- 
quested his help. 

“Commodore,” replied the captain, “you have a 
fine band on your ship, and such a thing was never 
before in this country. Let it play one hour in the 
plaza each day at sunset, and I assure you it will do 
more toward reconciling the people than all your 
proclamations, which few of them can read.” 

The captain’s suggestion was adopted. At first the 
children came forth, and peeped round the corners of 
the houses. A few lively tunes brought out the vivas 
of the elder ones, and before the band ceased play- 
ing they were surrounded by delighted natives. 

The next afternoon the plaza was thronged with 
the people of the town and with ranchmen from a 
distance, who, having heard of the wonderful band, 
had ridden in. The old priest of the mission of San 
Gabriel, as he sat by the church door opposite the 
plaza, listening to the music, was introduced to sev- 
eral of the naval officers. 

“I have not heard a band,” said the old man, 
“since I left Spain, over fifty years ago. Ah! that 
music will do more service in the conquest of Cali- 
fornia than a thousand bayonets.” 

—" 
STRANGE GUESTS AT TABLE, 

The man who is born witha genuine love of natural 
science finds delight in unsightly crawling things, 
and eagerly adopts any means which will advance his 
study of their characteristics. Even “real lace,” 
that darling of woman’s heart, is not too costly a 
fabric for their resting-place. 

At a dinner-party given by George P. Marsh, at 
which Rufus Choate and the two naturalists, Mr. 
Baird and Professor Agassiz were present, the con- 
versation turned chiefly on scientific subjects. After 
dinner Mr. Baird proposed to show to the company a 
specimen of batrachia. The box containing the 
treasure was produced, and the animal gently lifted 
from its bedding. 

“O Spencer!’ exclaimed the youthful Mrs. Baird, 
snatching up the delicate web that lay in the bottom 
of the box, ‘this is my wedding handkerchief, for 
which I have searched so long! How could you take 
it for such a purpose?” 





“I was looking for something very soft, and didn’t 


notice that it was a handkerchief,” said the husband, 
without the slightest discomposure, and the amused 
wife, proud of her young scientist, joined most 
heartily in the general laughter. 

But all men are not born with a fondness for wrig- 
gling animal life, and Mr. Choate, who had a sensi- 
tive nervous organization, was rather distressed by 
the strange animal, and perhaps still more at the 
presence of a small snake that had also become a 
centre of scientific admiration> 

Moving quietly toward one of the ladies present, 





| the great lawyer petitioned: ‘““May I beg you to in- 


tercede with Baird for the reincarceration of those 
enormities of nature?” 

Then, seeing Mr. Agassiz absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the odd little frog, he added, quickly : 
“No, no; that gentleman is happy, I see. 
do better to retire.” 

gone. 


TI shall 
And with the words he was 


——_<o-—__——_— 
CHINESE DENTISTRY. 


It is a popular belief that “Celestial” dentists ex- 
tract teeth simply by means of the thumb and fore- 
finger, which have thus become remarkably strong. 
A correspondent of the New York Telegraph says 
that the idea is entirely false. On the contrary, the 
Chinese dentist uses a small iron implement about 
three inches long and half an inch wide, with a V- 
shaped cut in one end. 


With this concealed in the hand, he pushes and 
pries the diseased tooth, pretending all the while to 
rub powder on it. When the tooth is sufficiently 
loosened, a quick turn of the hand brings the instru- 
ment into play, and the offending member is out. The 

atient is never allowed to see the forceps, and fully 
elieves that only the thumb and finger have been 
used in the operation. 

Teeth are never extracted at all among the Chinese 
unless they have become very loose. When a person 
goes to the dentist with a toothache, if the man of 
science finds the tooth too firmly set to be extracted, 
he tells the patient that some devil in the form of a 
worm has got into it. To extract the tooth will be 
dangerous, but the offending worm can be removed. 

He then takes a little double-headed steel instru- 
ment, having a spoon-shaped bowl at each end, and 
pushes and scrapes about the tooth. One end of the 
instrument contains a little piece of pith, made to 
resemble a worm, and when the manipulating process 
has been continued long enough to deceive the pa- 
tient, the worm is triumphantly produced. 

No doubt the result is for a short time beneficial, 
Every one knows that a toothache may be temporarily 
“frightened away” by a visit to the dentist, and it is 
quite as likely that deception may also quiet the 
nerves into brief submission. 


——+or—__—_— 


VALUABLE COAT. 


A brilliant career sometimes hinges upon what 
seems like a very trifling occurrence. An officer who 
has served under Lord Wolseley in different coun- 
tries, relates that this famous commander once told 
him that he probably owed his life, and therefore his 
celebrity, to a coat purchased by accident, as it were, 
of a passing sailor in the Crimea. 


The young soldier, as yet unknown to fame, was 
plodding through the mud dressed in his summer 
uniform and shivering in the chilling wind. 

Just then the figure of a sailor hove in sight. As 
Jack came up, swinging easily along, Wolseley was 
attracted by the comfortable look of his full winter 
suit, which he had evidently just picked up some- 
where, and put on all at once. Besides the fur cap 
and muffler, the outfit included a large, rough pea- 
jacket, double-breasted and big-buttoned, and a pair 
of long-legged boots. 

“Well, Jack,” said the soldier, ‘‘that’s a good coat 
you have on. Do you know where a man could get 
another like it?” 

The sailor looked at the coat beg ser oe and de- 
livered himself of the opinion that there wasn’t 
another like it from Constantinople to Cronstadt. 
“Would he sell it?” 

“Yes, he would.” 

“The price?” 

“Six pounds ten shillings.” 

The coat changed backs at once. The sailor seemed 
pleased, and the soldier asked for the boots also. 
Another six pound ten, and these too changed hands, 
or, to speak more accurately, changed feet. 

Thanks to this fortunate purchase, the young sol- 
dier survived the winter, which carried off many of 
his comrades, and rose rapidly from one rank to 
another, till all the world had heard of him. 


> ee 
CANARY BIRDS. 


These favorite song-birds are an interesting exam- 
ple of what may be done by domestication. They 
came originally from the Canary Islands, and have 
kept the name they brought from there. In its home 
the bird was accustomed to a mild and uniform cli- 
mate; itis now capable of enduring the changes of 
almost any latitude. 


It has lost most of the wildness of its native dis- 
position, and shows remarkable readiness for being 
tamed. Its memory of sounds is wonderful, and no 
doubt this faculty has been strengthened by training. 

No less worthy of notice are the changes in the 
appearance of these birds. French writer who 
is familiar with these birds in their home says that 
it isa mistake to suppose that wild canaries are as 
yellow as those bred in Europe. 


feathers alternately over dull yellow. The effect of 
such a combination of colors is not so agreeable to 
our eyes as is that uniform hue of the tame birds 
which gives the specific name of canary color. 

It is fair to presume, however, that the green and 
brown feathers are the more attractive to the eye of 
the bird itself. 

—_—_ —~+or—— 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


A good example of an ambiguous answer is re- 
ported by a Northern tourist as coming from the 
pilot of a steamboat on the coast of Georgia. The 
tourist, who is a Yankee and was a Union soldier, 
was engaged in an easy conversation with the pilot, 
who told war reminiscences of an interesting char- 
acter, without, however, directly intimating that he 
had any personal part in them. 

Finally, the Yankee asked, point-blank, ‘“‘Which 
side were you on during the war?” 

The pilot gave him a glance which seemed to say, 
“You are too inquisitive,” and then answered, “I 
was on the other side.” 

Then he changed the subject of conversation. The 
Northern visitor is still speculating as to which the 
“other side” was; the other side from the question- 
er’s, the other side from the side Georgia was on, 
the other side of the ocean, or the other side of the 
Canadian border. 


—- 
ENGLISH ABROAD. 








As an example of English away from home in an 
early stage of development, the author of “The Land 
of Bolivar” gives the following letter, addressed to 
him by a dealer in curiosities. The writer of the 
letter could most certainly furnish curiosities of a 
literary character : 





sacred grave in Capamarca in the year 1513, as a 
preciousness of the ancient art in the hemisphere of 
Columbus.—Beauty anciennity, the allegory of the 
Gods in this handsome and unhappy earth.—All is 
found in this monument of the ancient and primitive 
Indian taste :—Mr. Spence will judge on it. 


He describes the female as being often quite brown, | 
while the male bird is covered with green and brown | 


Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn., O. [Adv. 
ieee eae 


All good Grocers sell and recommend Burnett’s 
Flavoring Extracts. Housekeepers should ask for and 
insist upon having these goods, and send back the nau- 
seous mess sent home under the name of extracts. [Adv. 
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who do Your 
Own Work! 


You would certainly buy a MISSOURI 
STEAM WASHER if you = knew at 
Touch hi work it would save you. I send it 





prepaid on two weeks’ trial, to be returned at my 
expense if not satisfacto Write fora copy of 
“ fhat Old 50 cent Washboard ”’—(copy- 
righted) and terms for FREE TRIAL. 
Address, J. WORTH, 
Youths’ Comp 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We begin next September our usual 
heavy fall advertising. Before then we 
wish to know which papers will pay us 
best. Therefore we shall, until September 
Ist, send FREE to anyone mentioning 
the paper in which he saw our advertise- 
ment, our package 20 samples cloth, from 
which we cut to order the 


FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


CUSTOM-MADE $3 PANTS, 


and Suits at $13.25. Each package 

— contains guaranteed self-measurement 

da linen Lapo-meseure, with full instructions. 
‘MOUTH ROCK PANT 


4 q . 
n; 285 Broadway, N. Y. 
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18 Summer St., Bostor 
Address all mail to Boston Office only. 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS 2ust,out! 


35 ets., or 
$3.60 per dozen), contains easy Elements, and 159 
ood songs. many of them Motion Songs. A good 
*rimary School Song Book. In addition to the new 
songs, there are such old favorites as “Flowers, wild 
Wood Flowers,” “If ever I see,” “Coo, says the 
mother Dove,” “My days of Youth,” “O say, busy 
Bee,” “Out in a beaatiful Field.” Send for Specimen 
Pages. 
UNITED VOICES (?cts-,0" $49) per dozen) i 
L.O. Emerson’s Newest and 
Best School Song Book, showing his most excellent 
tact in choosing and arranging; with new and pleas- 
ing songs. Mention Companion, 








Send for Specimen Copies (at Retail Price), or 
Specimen Pages, Free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 










We are children who cheerfully join in the chorus 
When PACKER'S TAR SOAPis the subject befareus, 
Gama tried all the rest, 

ashe knowsitsthe best, 
Addwre avg with delight wen she larhersit wer ws. 

Mention YOUTH’s COMPANION, and send four cts. for 
sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. Use it every night 
with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be 
gratified with soft, smooth skin and improved com- 
plexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap 
on your face. It is absolutely pure, bland and grateful 
to the senses. It is adapted and extensively used for 
washing the delicate skin of infants, and in the treat- 
‘ ment of skin and scalp diseases. It prevents Chapping, 
Chafing and Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, and Acne, 
etc., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier for offensive 
perspirations, discharges, etc. 25 cents. Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, Rf. Y. 
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W Skirt Supporting 
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Health, 











BY MAIL $1.30. 
Foy, Harmon & 
Chadwick, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 





LATEST FORM 


PRICE REDUCED 


TO $4.75. 


We have on hand 50 of our popular $6.50 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. We are soon to 
change the style of our Cameras, and shall close out our 
present stock at $4.75 each. 

















LINEN SOLE STOCKINGS 


will outwear two pairs of any other stockings. They 
are absolutely Fast Black, and warranted not to 
crock or fade. They are made in all the regular 
sizes and lengths for 


Children’s, 
Ladies’ & Men’s 


wear, and if your dealer does 
not keep them we will send a 
air, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
Sieyele and athletic hose, 
with heavy worst- 
ed leg, in black, 
blue or gray, $1.25 
per pr. 










you are 
not sat- 
isfied 

: return 
them, and we will refund tue money to you at once, 


HENRY D. SMITH & CO., Rockland, Mass. 
HAVE YOU TRIED 


DR. SCOTT’S 


SUMMER CORSE 


If not, “THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSO- 
CIATION, OF LONDON,” urge you to do so, for 
besides being the best ventilatimg and most durable 
Summer Corset made, they possess miraculous healing 
and invigorating Elements, restoring normal action of 
the Digestive Organs, impaired Circulation, and acting 
immediately on the Liver and Kidneys, and stimulating 
the nerves. They prevent as well as Cure Rheumatism, 
those distressing Headaches, ———. Backaches, 
and kindred diseases. They can never harm, always doing 
good. Their wonderful merit is evidenced by the thou- 
sands of testimonials we are constantly receiving. Send 
Jor Book of Valuable Information, mailed free. 

This Corset is made of double thickness first quality 
Nottingham Net, and is elegant in shape. 












7 CORSET 


The above remarks refer equally to our regular Elec- 
tric Corsets, which retail at $1, $1.50, $2 and $3. Nursing, 
$1.50. Abdominal, $3. The $1 and $1.50 goods are made 
of extra fine and durable Jean, and the $2 and $3 and 
Abdominal Corsets of Supertine English Sateen. All 
except Summer Corsets come in white and dove, from 
18 to 30 inches; we make the Abdominal up to 38 inches. 
The postage on each is 15 cts. Every one is sent out ina 
handsome box accompanied by a silver-plated compass, 
with which the electro-magnetic power is tested. 

r. Scott’s Genuine Electric Belt for men and women, 
$3. Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Electricity or Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practice the same, as your own 
physician will inform you. 

you cannot obtain them in your own town, remit 
us the price, with lic. added for postage, and we will 
deliver them into your hands free. Always mention this 
paper, and remit by P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Cur- 
rency in Registered Letter payable to 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 

Agents wanted. Quick sales, large profits 

and satisfaction guaranteed. No risk. TRY IT. 


OUR LADIES’ CENUINE 


DONGOLA KID 
BUTTON BOOT 


92.00 


Retailed 
everywhere for 


$3.50. 

To introduce this famous boot we will, upon re- 
ceipt of ONLY $2.00, and 25 cents to prepay ex- 
press or postage, send to any address one pair 
of our GENUINE DONGOLA KID BUTTON BOOTS, 
in either Opera Toe or Common Sense; both 
styles in Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes. 

These boots are positively equal in style, finish 
and durability to a real French Kid, and we guar- 
antee them the best in the world for the money. 


| OUR LADIES’ CLOVE-TOP 


KID-FOXED 
BUTTON BOOT 


S115 


everywhere for 


| $3.00. 


THIS BOOT HAS A PATENT LEATHER TIP, is 
made in both Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes, and will 
be sent to any address upon receipt of ONLY 
$1.75, and 25 cents to prepag express or post- 
|age. This is a superior Boot, and is unequalled 
|e the money in this country. In ordering, be 
sure to mention size and width wanted, and which 
| kind you desire. Also, if you mention this paper, 
we will send a nice Buttonhook free. As to our 
reliability, we refer to The National Express Co. 
(capital $15,000,000), at Boston. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. These Boots are manufact- 
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This fine Camera has an Achromatic Lens, cuts a ured expressly for our trade through the mails, 


| 4.x 5 plate, and is complete in every detail. It also has 


They offers to the illustrated judgment of Mr. J. | a Tripod, 12 Dry Plates, all necessary chemicals and THE DONGOLA 
Spence, that beautiful pitcher, taken in a Indian | directions, This isarare bargain! It will be sent 


by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


| PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Publishers of “ The Youth's Companion,” 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





and can be had only by addressing 


BOOT & SHOE CO., 


178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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% WISTORIGAL CALENDAR. 






JUNE. 
Th. 7. United States Bank went into operation, 1791. 
Fr. 8. Andrew Jackson died, 1845. 

Sa. 9. Americans burned British ship, Gaspee, 1772. 
Su. 10. Battle of Big Bethel, 1861. [1776. 
Mo. 11. Committee to draft Declaration of Independence, 
Tu. 12. Governor John Winthrop arrived, 1630. 

We. 13. Gen. W. Scott born, 1786. 








For the Companion. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
At his Father’s Burial, March 16, 1888, 


The bitter wind is wailing high. 

Gray, lowering clouds make dark the sky, 
The funeral train sways slowly by; 

With deep eyes looking far away— 
Of what is the Emperor thinking? 


Sees he himself upon the bier. P 
These self-same myriads following him, 
His near ones standing even here, 
Their eyes, like his, with sorrow dim,— 
Of his death is the Emperor thinking? 


A little turning of the scale 
Would yield him life instead of death; 
Light fanning of the failing gale 
ight breathe into him vital breath, 
Of his life is the Emperor thinking? 


Is it that after ripening years, 

Prepared by princely toil and thought, 
To bear a nation’s hopes and fears, 

His days are vain and come to nought; 
Of his land is the Emperor thinking? 


Oh, why and whence this destined hour! 
Once charméd life, through war and peace, 
And kingship now—imperial power— 
A prisoner now, with one release! 
Of the past is the Emperor thinking? 


Thinks he, when he is nigh forgot, 
hat unknown fate awaits his race? 
Far worse than his | be its lot, 
Its headship gone and name and place; 
Of the future is the Emperor thinking? 





Or soaring, as on angel’s wings, 

And time and place and race above, 
Dreams he unutterable things 

Of days when nought shall rule but love; 
Is it this that the Emperor’s dreaming? | 


That sword to ploughshare shall be turned, | 
That spear to pruning shall be brought, 
That war no longer shall be learned, 
And God’s peace reign as God’s Son taught; 
Can this be what the Emperor’s dreaming? 
The brightest, gladdest, greatest reign 
hat any sun e’er shone upon; 
So full of life, so far from pain; 
Oh, may we see it come anon! 
God bless the sad Emperor’s thinking! 
W. H. WINSLOW. 


—_—_—_+<@>——__—___ 
For the Companion. 
GOING BACK. 





A writer in an Engiish journal recently gave 
the history of an eminently respectable merchant 
of London, a man noted for his morality, his dig- | 
nity of demeanor and his strict observance of the 
smallest rules of decorum, who, on account of his 
health, was advised to emigrate to a tropical cli- 
mate. 

He bought a ranch in South Africa. After two 
years, spent with no other associates than the na- 
tives, he was found by a friend bare-footed, un- 
shayen, wearing filthy clothes, and, as regarded 
his morals, in a state of savagery no higher than 
the heathen about him. 

Other instances were adduced of men who, 
when surrounded by civilization, were civilized 
and enlightened, but who had lapsed into barbar- 
ism as soon as the restraint of public opinion was 
removed; and the theory was urged that the orig- 
inal savage blood is so strong in all of us that the 
best man, if compelled to live the remainder of 
his life among savages, would abandon the habits 
and teaching of Christianity, and return to the 
primitive conditions of humanity, just as the finest 
apple-tree, if neglected, will gradually deteriorate 
and bear wilder fruit. 

This theory, if carried to its full extent, would 

put us all rather below the level of the average 
Indian. For those who have been taken from 
savage surroundings and educated at Hampton or 
Carlisle, do not usually return to the ways of their 
tribe on returning home, but retain the civilized 
customs they have acquired. Instead of becom- 
ing units in a band of savages they are like the 
nerve centres, the ganglia, in the lower animals, 
which communicate intelligence to the whole 
body. 
But all speculations are fanciful and useless 
which generalize and base theories on single 
cases. There is no way of ascertaining how many 
men are compelled to lead decent Christian lives 
simply by the pressure and fear of public opin- 
ion. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that fear of 
God and of our brother man is a potent factor in 
the control both of individuals and of communi- 
ties, and that it is one which is almost put out of 
sight in modern manners and teaching. 

The young man who professed atheism or who 
led an openly immoral life, fifty years ago, was 
certain not to be admitted into decent society, and 
was taught to expect eternal punishment after 
death. 

Now, he will probably find a circle of foolish 
young people ready to applaud him in this world, 
and it is the fashion to ignore all idea of punish- 
ment in the other. 

Mercy and tolerance and love have their work 
in the world; but so also have law and justice; 
and the thoughtful man knows that there is an 
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| evil spirit in his soul which God curbs and con- 


quers by scourging and pain as well as by happi- 
ness and tender mercies. 





—-4@r 
APPARENT DEATH. 


Among the various forms of abnormal sleep are 
some that resemble rather the sleep of death, for 
there is sometimes hardly a discernible sign of life. 
Some cases of the kind have, without doubt, been 
followed by the burial of the patient. If there was 
ever any difficulty in determining the question of 
actual death, there is probably little or none now. 
There are several well-known tests that remove all 


| doubt upon the question whether life is or is not ex- 


tinct. 


In some cases of sleep that, to the ordinary ob- 
server, seems death, the person is wholly unconscious 
of his surroundings, and may seem to himself sepa- 
rated from his body, and lifted to the bliss and glory 
of heaven. This was so with the celebrated Rev. 
William Tennant in the last century. The whole three 
days, while he lay apparently dead, seemed to him 
concentrated into a few minutes of indescribable 
joy; but his former life long remained a blank, and, 
Seed scholar as he was, he had to begin his alpha- 
bet again. When he reached the Latin grammar, 
his old stores of knowledge gradually returned to 
him. 

But in cases somewhat similar the person has full 
consciousness of his condition and surroundings 
without being able to give any sign of it. 

The case of Rev. Edward B. Emerson, recently 
published in the Congregationalist, is a remarkable 
one. Mr. Emerson—he lately died at the age of 
seventy-six —was a son of Rev. Brown Emerson, 

D., an eminent minister in Salem, Mass. 

At the age of twenty-seven he was suddenly at- 
tacked with a peculiarly fatal fever then prevailing. 
For a time his case was regarded as hopeless; but, 
having survived his worst attacks, he was at length 
thought to be out of danger, his nurse went home, 
and a less skilled attendant took her place. 

In a few days violent symptoms returned, and then 











“Libbie, are you awake?” 

“Oh yes,” I replied, ‘“‘and have been for ever so 
long.” 

‘What are you doing?” 

“Saying over hymns, snatches of poetry, the Lord’s 
Prayer and counting to put myself to sleep.” 

“Oh, say some rhyme to me, for mercy’s sake, for 
I am past all hope of sleeping while I am so un- 
a 

*erhaps after I had repeated some verse over and 

over again, in a sing-song, droning voice, the regular 
breathing at my side told me that the poor, tired 
heart had found temporary forgetfulness; but when 
we came to the sad reality of our lonely life next 
day, every object in our quarters reminded us of 
what it is to stay behind. 


—_—————~o1—__— 
For the Companion. 


SMALL GIFTS. 


Who gives the world a noble thought, 
And writes it out, in prose or rhyme, 
May furnish for some lowly soul 
A stepping-stone on which to climb. 


For I believe each child of earth, 
However darkly stained by sin, 

Still holds the hope that higher worth 
Somehow, somewhere, he yet may win. 


Then send your noblest thoughts abroad, 
Nor idly wait some higher call; ’ 
Give to humanity and God 
Your best; nor deem the gift too small. 
oh aa 
WISE MEN’S FOOLISHNESS. 


Richard Arkwright and David Dale were both men 
of mark, with much intelligence and great strength 
of character; yet here is a description of the man- 
ner in which they quarrelled and dissolved partner- 
ship. It reads like the story of a dispute between 
school-girls. Socuriously are strength and weakness 
mixed together in poor human nature. Mr. Ark- 
wright had come to Lanark to inspect the mills of 
which he had become part owner, and Mr. Dale had 





the patient seemed to die. The physician declared | led him to a favorable point from which to take a 


him dead, and his funeral was appointed. For a da 
and a half he lay with eyes fixed, teeth locked and 
no ae Ey breathing. 

But all the while he was conscious of everything 
that was said and done at his bedside, and though 
the arrangements for the funeral were freely talked 
over in his hearing, he came to feel certain that he 
would somehow be restored to life through his former 
nurse. Strangely enough, that nurse, who had not 
learned of what had occurred since she left, was 
roused from her sleep by a vivid dream of some one 
in danger, whom she alone could help. 

The next morning she determined to visit her 
former patient, and learn his condition. On ascer- 


| taining the facts, she became satisfied, though she 


had only her dream to oppose to the judgment of the 
physician, that he was not dead. She insisted on the 
use of means for his recovery. The means were 
effectual. He gradually regained his health and re- 
sumed his ministry. 

During the period of suspended animation, his 
mind was in a very exalted state, but he did not, like 
Tennant, seem to be borne away from the body. He 
himself says: 

“In addition to this, heaven was partially opened, 
with its wonderful holiness and glory, and an all-per- 
vading and elevating impression within and around 
me of supernatural sanctity, splendor and love, thril- 
ling my soul with mingled reverence and delight. The 
object prominent above others was a spiritual imper- 
sonation of the Lord Jesus.” 

This period of enjoyment was while he was actually 
hearing the conversation of the watchers. An inter- 


| esting feature of the case is that the impression on 
the mind of his nurse in her dream was at the very 


time that the conviction was given his own mind 
that he would be restored through her. 


was selected with great judgment.” 





When her knock was heard at the door next morn- | 
ing, he felt sure that the knock was hers, and that | 


| she had ceme to effect his resuscitation. 





AG 
ARABIAN BABIES. 

Life has exceptional difficulties for the babies of 
Eastern nations, especially for those who are of suffi- 
ciently high rank to be brought up according to all 
the ancient customs of their race. The lady who 
tells her own story in the “Memoirs of an Arabian 
Princess,” says that a royal baby’s first toilet, in 
Arabia, consists in winding a bandage about its 


body, after it has been bathed and perfumed. The | 


little creature is then placed on its back, its arms and 
feet are straightened, and the entire body is swathed 
to the shoulders. 


In this position it remains motionless for forty 
days, but the bandage is removed twice a day that 
the child may have a bath. The Arabs believe that 
this process will make the body straight for life. 
Under such circumstances, it seems fortunate that 
babyhood is not a period which can be remembered 
in after years, for nobody would choose to suffer such 
days of misery again, even in recollection. 

f the child be a girl, on the seventh day after her 
birth, holes, usually six in number, are pricked in 
her ears, and when she is two months old, heavy gold 
rings are attached to them, to be worn throughout 
her lifetime, except during periods of mourning for 
relatives. 

On the fortieth day the baby’s head is shaved,—a 
ceremony which could scarcely be performed in our 
own country, where thick hair is usually of a later 
growth. This operation is considered a very impor- 
tant one, and thirty or forty persons are witnesses 
of it, for the performance of certain rites. 

The disposal of the first hair is regarded as a very 
weighty matter; it must not be burned nor carelessly 
thrown away, but buried, thrown into the sea, or 
hidden in some crevice of a wall. 

This fortieth day marks a turning-point in the 
child’s life. Heretofore it has only been seen by its 
parents, the slaves on duty and a few intimate friends 
of the family; now, however, it may be seen by any- 
body, and is regarded as fairly launched on the tide 
of existence. 

Several charms are attached to its body, for pro- 
tection against the “evil eye,” boys wearing them to 
a certain age, and girls still longer. The favorite 
om consists of a gold or silver locket, worn on a 
chain. 

The smallest children among the Arabians are 
strongly perfumed; everything they use, from their 
clothing to articles of the toilet, is covered at night 
with jessamine, and before it is used, fumigated with 
amber and musk, and sprinkled with attar of roses. 


———_+or— 
LEFT BEHIND. 


Women who have been permitted to share the mil- 
itary life of their husbands have not found it all 
dash and glitter. There is likely to come a day when 
the soldier is ordered to the front, and the wife re- 
mains to weep and realize that 





“The one that goes is happier 
Than he who stays behind.” 
Mrs. Custer was thus left in camp, while the general 
marched into danger, and she gives the following 
pathetic story of her grief: 

A loving, suffering woman came to sleep with me 
for a night or two. The hours of those first wakeful 
nights seemed endless. The anxious, unhappy crea- 
ture beside me said, gently, in the small hours: 





y | view of the whole establishment. 


“How does it suit you?” said Mr. Dale, at length. 
Arkwright scanned the whole with a critical busi- 
ness eye before he answered: “Capital! That site 


“You like the way the streets are laid out and the 
mill buildings placed?” 

“Very well—couldn’t be better.” 

“Each family in the village has one of these garden 
patches.” 

“A very good idea.” 

‘*We had to tunnel the rock for a long distance at a 
heavy expense; but we gained a fall of twenty-six 
or twenty-eight feet.” 

“It’s a spot in a thousand!” cried Arkwright. 
“Might have been made on purpose.” 

“I’m glad you like it.” 

“T do, very much.” Then, after another long look 
over the village, he added, pointing to a wooden 
cupola within which the factory bell was hung; “but 
that ugly steeple—or whatever it is—what made you 
put it off at the end of the building?” 

‘Why, where would you have it?” 

“Over the middle of the mill, of course.” 

“TI don’t see any ‘of course’ about it. 
right where it is.” 

“You think so?” asked Arkwright. 

“To be sure I do, or I wouldn’t have put it there.” 

“Well, you’ve a curious idea of things. I’d like to 
hear a single good reason for having the thing stuck 
on to the end of the mill, the way you’ve got it.” 


It’s. just 





‘ finement. 
| climbed on the railings to inspect the captured herd, 





“If a man’s so blind he can’t see that was the | 


proper place, it’s na worth while finding him reasons 
or it.” 


“Blind! A man with half an eye might have seen 
better. I don’t care to argue with a man that hasn’t 
more common-sense.” 

This was too much for Dale. 

“Arkwright,” said he, “J don’t care to have a man 
for a partner who would get stirred up anent such a 
trifle, and talk such nonsense about it, too.” 

“Neither do I. So there’s one thing we do agree 
about. I’m ready to sell out to you to-night.” 

The partnership was dissolved that very evening. 


—~+or-—___—_ 
TRIUMPH OF INNOCENCE. 


In history as well as fiction the assassin commis- 
sioned to take some innocent person into a lonely 
place for execution often becomes so attracted to his 
victim that he refuses to commit the deed. Such 
cases find an amusing but also somewhat pathetic 
parallel in an account, to be found in Scribner’s 
Magazine, of a lamb’s influence over his would-be 
betrayer : 


I was ill that summer, and the doctor had ordered 
me to go into the woods, but on no account to go 
without plenty of fresh meat, which was essential to 
my recovery. 

So we set out into the wild country north of Geor- 
gian Bay, taking a live lamb with us, in order to be 
sure that the doctor’s prescription should be faith- 
fully followed. It was a gentle and confiding little 
beast, curling itself up at my feet in the canoe, and 
following me about on the shore like a dog. I gath- 
ered grass every day to feed it, and carried it in m 
arms over the rough portages. It ate out of my hand, 
and rubbed its woolly head against my leggings. 

To my dismay, I found that I was beginning to 
love it for its own sake, and without any ulterior 
motives. The thought of killing and eating it became 
more and more painful to me, until at length the 
fatal fascination was complete, and my trip became 
practically an exercise of devotion to that lamb. I 
carried it everywhere, and ministered fondly to its 
wants. Not for the world would I have alluded to 
mutton in its presence. 

When we returned to civilization, I parted from 
the creature with sincere regret, and the conscious- 
ness that I had humored my affections at the expense 
of my digestion. 

The lamb did not give me so much as a look of 
farewell, but fell to feeding on the grass beside the 
farm-house with an air of placid triumph. 
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LASSOING A BEAR. 


The native Californians, when that State was a 
Mexican province, seldom did anything which they 
could not do on horseback. They were famous as 
good riders, and a story is told of a horseman of San 
José who won a wager by his extraordinary horse- 
manship. He started at full gallop, holding a salver 
on which were a dozen wine-glasses filled to the 
brim. Riding fifty yards, he stopped suddenly, and 
handed down the salver without having spilled a 
drop of the wine. 





These men were, moreover, so expert with the 
lasso that two men would lasso a bear on the plains, 
and, holding him on opposite sides, drag Bruin into 
the settlement, where he was retained to furnish 
sport by fighting a bull. 

Manuel Larios, an expert with the lasso, had a sin- 
gular adventure with a bear. H. Bancroft tells 
the story in his “California Pastoral.” 

While riding, he discovered a bear digging at a 
squirrel-hole upon the summit of a hill. He lassoed 
the bear, which rushed at him, and Larios galloped 
off with the bear close to his horse’s heels. 

On reaching a small tree, he threw the end of the 
lasso over a branch, and, catching it without stop- 





ping, drew the bear up until his hindfeet scarcely 
touched the ground. Then he took two turns round 
the tree with the lasso tightly drawn, alighted, and 
secured the end to a strong shoot. 

Having tied one of the bear’s hindlegs with one 
end of a rope, he lassoed ‘one of the forelegs with 
the other end, drew the rope taut, and thus fastened 
the animal to the tree. With a sash he tied the two 
hindlegs together, and with a rope the forelegs. 

ith a stick he then worked off his lasso, which he 
had loosened, and rode off to a neighboring ranch, 
where he told the story of his adventure. Larios 
and the ranchmen rode back toward the tree where 
he had left Bruin tied. 

While passing a rye-field, a large she-bear, with 
three cubs, leaped up in front of their horses. The 
men pursued and lassoed her three times, but she 
threw off the lasso each time. At last they aban- 
doned the mother for the cubs. 

One horseman leaped from his horse, seized a cub, 
and, tying its legs together, threw it on the front of 
his saddle. Renee ran down hill after the second 
cub, overtook it, let himself partly down over the 
horse’s side, seized a leg of the cub, lassoed it while 
galloping, let it go, and pulled it along. The third 
cub escaped. 

The bear was found tied to the tree. He was las- 
soed with two lassoes, and thus dragged into the vil- 
lage, where he killed one bull, and was gored to 
death by another. 


— +o 
ELEPHANTS’ MEMORIES. 


An elephant’s memory is tenacious. A friend is 
never forgotten, nor isa foe. An elephant in India, 
one stormy night, broke loose from the stable in 
which it was nightly housed, and escaped to the jun- 
gle. Four years after, a drove of wild elephants was 
conducted into the enclosure prepared for their con- 
The keeper of the lost elephant, having 


fancied he saw the runaway among them. 


His comrades laughed at him; but when the keeper 
called the animal by name the elephant came at once 
close to the barrier. The keeper went into the en- 
closure, and on ee the elephant to kneel 
down was delighted to find his order obeyed; where- 
upon the man led his former charge forth from 
among its wild companions. ° 

In 1874, a menagerie visited Tenbury, Eng., and 
‘Lizzie,’ the female elephant, having drank, while 
heated, a large quantity of cold water, was attacked 
with severe internal spasms. Mr. Turley, an apothe- 
cary, relieved the animal’s pain by applying a large 
blister to her side. 

Five years afterward, the menagerie again entered 
Tenbury, and Mr. Turley stood in his store-door to 
watch the an pass down the street. As soon 
as the elephant saw him, she crossed over to where 
he was standing, placed her trunk in his hand, held 
it firmly, and grunted out a sound which plainly said : 
“I’m glad to see you.” 

When, at night, Mr. Turley visited the menagerie, 
the elephant was so delighted that she embraced him 
with her trunk, and then drew his attention to the 
side whereon the blister had been applied. 

In 1881, the menagerie visited Tenbury for the 
third time,and Mr. Turley, being among the specta- 
tors, was at once recognized by Lizzie, who trumpeted 
forth her joy. He spoke to her, and she, placing her 
trunk around his legs, gently lifted him from the 

round. 

While Mr. Turley was examining one of her hind- 
legs, which had been treated for some disease, the 
elephant held one of her forelegs toward him. The 


| keeper explained that the leg had been lanced by a 
| veterinary surgeon, and the operation had so hurt 


the animal that she struck at the man with her 
trunk. The elephant evidently wished to show Mr. 
Turley that she admired his kind, gentle treatment, 
by which he relieved her of the colic pains. 
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“NOW SQUIRM, OLD NATUR’.” 


It is sometimes said that a man’s sincerity of pur- 
pose is proved if he put his hand in his pocket-book. 
Certainly the old gentleman of the following anec- 
dote proved his. He was a stingy Christian and sat 
listening to a charity sermon. As he was nearly 
deaf, he was accustomed to sit facing the congrega- 
tion, directly under the pulpit, with his ear-trumpet 
directly upward toward the preacher. 


The sermon that day moved him. He had a habit 
of communing aloud with himself and as the sermon 
proceeded he said: “I’ll give ten dollars.” Then he 
said: “I'll give fifteen.” 

At the close of the appeal he was greatly affected, 
and declared he would give fifty dollars. But when 
the boxes began their rounds his generosity quickly 
oozed away. He came down from fifty to twenty, 
to ten, to five, and finally said, “‘I guess I won’t give 
nothing to-day.” As the box moved nearer to him he 
again soliloquized : 

“Yet this won’t do. Who knows how much may 
depend on this? This covetousness may be my 
ruin.” 

The box was coming nearer and nearer. The crisis 
was upon him. What should he do? The box was 
under his chin—the congregation were looking. He 
had been holding his pocket-book in his hand during 
his soliloquy which, unconsciously to himself, had 
been audible to his near neighbors. At the final 
moment he took his pocket-book and laid it in the 
box, saying, as he did so: 

“Now, squirm, old natur.” 

It was a noble victory, that over self. That deaf old 
— gave an example worth imitating by many 
others. 





4 
HER GRIEVANCE. 


The principal of a school in a Western city set 
apart a time during each week when any parent 
might see him in regard to the studies or conduct of 
his children. One day he was visited by a woman 
who was evidently burdened with a mighty grievance. 
Her face was gloomy, and seemed to wear a disap- 
pointed look. 


“You’re the boss of this school, aint you?” she 
asked, abruptly. 

“T am the principal,” was the reply. 

“Well, I come to see you about my boy Jim— 
James Henry Wicks is his name.” 

“In whose room is he?” asked the principal. 

“In Miss Warner’s room,” replied the woman; 
“but I hear that you do all the whippin’ that’s done, 
an’ if that there Jim of mine don’t need a lickin’, I 
don’t know who does. That’s what I send him to 
school for.” 

“T have heard no complaint from his teacher,” 
said the principal, forced to laugh at the singular 
nature of the grievance. “Why don’t you punish 
him yourself, if he really deserves it?” 

“Oh, he’s outgrowed me,” replied the woman, 
“and his pa’s away from home, and I been promising 
him ever since he started into school that you’d 

ive him a grand good thrashing, and I wish to the 
and you’d do it! He needs it turribly, and I jist aint 
got the stren’th to doit myself. I never knew him 
to go to school so long before without three or four 
lickin’s, and he’s being ruined for the need of ’em.” 
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MAGISTRATE (to prisoner).—You say, Uncle ’Ras- 
tus, that you took the ham because you are out of 
work and your family are starving. And yet I under- 
stand that you have four dogs about the house. 

Uncle ’ Rastus.—Yes, sah; but I wuddent arsk my 
family to eat dogs, yo’ honah!—New York Sun. 
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For the Companion. 
A QUEER LITTLE WOMAN. 


There’s a queer little, dear little woman, 
The smallest in all the town, 

With her tiny green head, her bodice of red, 
And her cream-colored, wrinkled gown. 


Her household hangings are velvet, 
Crimson, and blue, and gold, 
And a mild perfume fills her wee, wee room 
With more sweets than it 
can hold. 


tumbled hair.’ So she braided my hair and 
dressed me all complete. 
*« ‘Open the door !’ I said, crossly, pounding on it. ‘««T thought I heard the door-bell ring,’ I said. 
*« ‘Not now, dear,’ said Mary, pleasantly. ‘* ‘Perhaps so,’ she said, quietly, and went on | 
*«*Why not?’ I asked, but she didn’t answer, | fixing my sash. 
and I went into my room and flung myself on the | _‘* ‘Now let us go down and show it to mother,’ 
bed and cried until supper-time. I couldn’t eat a|she said. So we went down, and there, if you 
bit of supper. | will believe it, the parlors were all lit up, and all | 
‘After supper Mary said, ‘I’ve another birthday the boys and girls of my school were there, and 
present up in my room for you, Caro.’ We went | the trees in the front yard were all hung with | 
up there, and there was the loveliest new muslin | Chinese lanterns ! 
dress all done, with pink sash and hair-ribbons| ‘I never was so surprised in all my life. Every- 
and stockings. | body was so kind, and we had such a lovely 
‘«¢Tet me try it on you, now it is all done,’ she | evening, and all the cake and ice-cream we could 
said; ‘but let us come into Don’s chamber, for | eat. | 
Aunt Eliza has a headache.’ Aunt Eliza was| ‘And now do you wonder that I feel ashamed 
| lying on Mary’s bed. | of myself?” M. C. W. B. 
| ‘So we went to Don’s chamber in the very back | a 
| of the house and Mary said, ‘Let me braid your| Brnnre was asked if he was afraid of the dark. 
hair first, for your dress won’t look well with | “Oh no,” he said; “I go in great piles of dark!” 


I went up to Mary’s room and the door was 
locked. 








| 








(NUTS TO TO CRACK} 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst is a bird, a gay, chattering thief, 


My second knows ever your joy and your grief, 
My third of each noon is beginning and end, 
And my fourth you may find in the heart of a friend; 
| My whole is to poets and bobolinks dear, 
We crown her with roses 
the queen o’ the year. 





But I pity this poor little 
woman, 
Though her home with 
beauty is rife, 
For through cold and heat, 
with imprisoned feet, 
She must stay there all 
her life. 


“Who is this strange little 
creature?” 
I’ll whisper it low in your 
ear; 
Pull the petals apart from 
a pansy’s heart,— 
You will find her there, 
my dear. 
EmMA C. Down. 
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For the Companion. 


CARO'S CONFESSION. 


“T never was so ’shamed 
in all my life as I am this 
minute! And the more I 
think it over, the ’sham- 
der I grow! It’s time I 
was abed and asleep, but 
I’m bound to tell you all 
about my silly badness, 
and then perhaps I shall 
feel better. 

“This is my birthday, 
and I woke this morning 
feeling very happy. At 
breakfast I found under 
my plate a new Bible 
from mamma, a beauty of 
a gold ring from papa, a 
silver thimble from sister 
Mary, and a new game of 
authors from brother Don. 
I felt as good as an angel, 
and thought I should 
never feel naughty again. 

‘‘When I went to school, 
there was my very dear- 
est friend, Belle Carleton, 
walking about arm-in- 
arm with Josie Brown. f 
Josie is always hanging : 
around Belle, but Belle 
always says she likes me 
best, and she left her and 
came to kiss me as soon 
as she saw me. I went in 
to put my books in my 
desk, and I felt a bit jeal- 
ous when I came out, for 
there were Belle and Josie “ae, 
whispering together, and v 
two or three other girls 
came to join them; but 
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2. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


I. 

The greatest quantity 
allowable in a given case. 

The fruit of the West 
Indian Plantain. 

Respects. 

Force applied to anything. 

we infliction suffered for 


To disturb. 
One of Shakespeare’s 
most beautiful characters. 


Diagonals. 
Left to right: The name 
of a battle on June 4, 1859. 
Right to left: The name 
of a battle fought on June 
14, 1800 


Il. 

Mixed confusedly  to- 
gether. 

Belonging to a magnifi- 
cent church. 

Prepare by boiling. 

A kind of shield for the 
arm. 

An iron frame used by 
coopers. 

A musical instrument. 

Act of persuading. 

Diagonals. 

Left to right: The name 
of an American president, 
who died on June 8, 1845. 

Right to left: The name 
of an English novelist who 
died on June 9, 1870. 

c. D. 
3. 


ANAGRAMS. 


(Bedding Plants.) 
Sere Oats. 
Milot’s Thorny Canna. 
Hop-Oil Tree. 
Anemone, Brely. 
Grunear’s Clematis. 





Sigo Bean. 
Sour Beets. 
Acacia, Oller. 
Sagou Dill. 


4. 
PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


(Mythological.) 

1. The goddess of flowers 
and gardens. 

2. The king of Thebes, 
killed unwittingly by his 
own son (Edipus. 

3. A mighty giant who 
was made a constellation. 

4. The elder brother of 
Romulus, killed by him for 
ridiculing the city walls, 
which he had just erected. 

5. A lyric poet of Me- 
thymna, who, in his voyage 
to Italy, sav ed his life from 
the cruelty of the mariners 
by means of dolphins, which 

he sweetness Of his music 
brought together. 

6. A sea nymph famed for 











it the sweetness of her voice, 


which so charmed her hear- 
ers that they forgot their 


entire attention, and at last 
die d for want of food. 
- Powerful goddesses 
w ho presided over the birth 
and life of mankind. 
8. Anartist who made the 


i Y sp ] enjoyments to listen with 
\| iy ft 


they all stopped short Trojan horse and invented 
when I came near. ri eto 
“Now, I said, 4 ses. to loop our petticoats ete fill our hands with sweet, try and pret of Bacchus: 
know you are talking shine ne our stately plumes and blossom at our ect , and half goats nn 
oa Roses that flatter in the See e3¢ or climb upon the ait on. Rae eee 
vaauntebcataee Elsie , Abel pluckin them, the sweelest rose of al [| and one’ of the ants wis 
coming and putting her 11. A king of Thessaly, 


arm around me. The 
others went off to a corner 





the father of the Centaurs, 
who killed his own sister, 
and was punished by bein 








where some more girls 
were talking, and Belle 
and I strolled about together. 


“<I wonder what they’re all talking about?’ I 


said. ‘Let’s go and see.’ 


“* ‘No, let’s not,’ said Belle. ‘What do we care ?’ | 


For the Companion. | fore he found her, and then where do you think 


she was ? 
WHAT SAE BED. | She had stolen a nest of eggs from another hen, 


One day grandma brought a present to Ray—a and there she sat with her pretty feathers all 


“Just then some one called Belle to come, and | pretty, snow-white hen, with yellow legs and ruffled up. 


we started together. 
““No, no!’ cried several. ‘Not Caro, Belle!’ 


| bright, beady eyes. “Oh dear, she’s sick!” cried Ray. 
| ‘What shall we do with her?” said mamma. “Cluck-cluck-cluck! Leave me alone!” said 


“I was very angry, for I felt sure they meant | ‘“We have more hens than I can watch now. They | Snowball, pecking at his hand. 


to slight me; but just then the school-bell rang, 


and we all went in. 


| scratch up everything.” ‘Let her be a week or two and see what she will 
“She will lay an egg every day for our little | find,” said mamma. 


“At recess-time I noticed more whispering, | man’s breakfast,” laughed grandma. ‘And Ray And sure enough! One day there was a great 


though they were all very sly about it, and when 
we were going home at noon, it was just the same. 
I felt real cross, and Don said at dinner that he | 


should judge I had the pouts. 


oer 


| must watch her, and keep her out of mischief.” fuss and flutter in the barn, and Mrs. Snowball 


| *7’ll do it,” promised Ray. walked out into the bright, warm sunshine with 
| «Cut-cut-cut-a-dar-cut!” cackled the white hen, | ten pretty, downy, chicken babies! 
| as she flew to the barn—and Ray thought that she| What darlings they were! 


The girls were whispering again at the after- | | promised him the eggs. Ray took them in his arms and hugged them 


noon recess, and coming home from school I told | Perhaps she did, for she made a nice nest in the | and kissed them, one by one, then laid them 


Belle that I knew they all hated me. 


| haymow, and every morning he found a smooth, | gently down. But they did not stir again, they 








“Oh no, indeed!’ she cried; ‘we all love you.’ | white egg there. did not get up any more. 
But I felt so cross I wouldn’t let her kiss me. One day Snowball—for that was her name—j| Mrs. Snowball scratched and clucked, and Ray 
“Mamma was busy in the kitchen, and shut | was gone! cried, but the pretty chicken babies never moved, 


the oven-door very quick when I went out there. 





Ray hunted everywhere, but a week passed be- | for Ray had loved them to death. 





fastened in Hades toa whee 
perpetually turning round. 
12. One of the most cel- 
ebrated deities of the ancients, the wife of Vulcan, 
| the goddess of love and beauty. 
13. One of the Titans, and king of Mauritania, who 
| is said to have supported the world on his shoulders, 
| and was turned into a mountain by Perseus. 

14. A river ofthe infernalregions. The drinking of 
the water of this river causes an entire forgetfulness 
of the past. 

Primals ; A name given to the month of June. 

F. 8S. F 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Decoration Day (deck-o-ration, oration). 
2. OPAL 
RUDE 
TARE 
HERB 
PROP 
EYE Ss 
S A L E “Our boys in blue.” 
wINeE 
' it 2s » 
GARB 
RULE 
xvi. 
3. Memorial Day. E Vv E N 





4. Gulf, real, ago, new, dare, altar, railroads, 


Martha, yon, hard, off, national, Onondaga, raking, 
sods, Initials = Grand Army honors. 
Finals =- Flowers and flags. 


5. It is sweet to die for one’s country. 
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our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
SORE THROATS. 


Few ailments are more common than sore throats, 
yet they are largely preventable. That is, they sel- 
dom come to one in vigorous health, except as the 
result of some violation of physical law. 

The more simple form of sore throat is commonly 
due to exposure to inclement weather, but often in- 
directly to a disturbed stomach. In fact, it is not 
unfrequently due to this cause alone. The person 
says he has taken cold, and wonders how he could 
have done so, while the truth is, he has not taken cold 
at all. 

The stomach, esophagus, mouth, nose, etc., are 
lined with a mucous membrane continuous through 
this whole region, and the irritation begun in the 
stomach is propagated over the whole mucous sur- 
face. In all such cases the seat of the trouble is the 
stomach, and accordingly the efforts at cure, whether 
by medicine, by diet, or by treatment, should be di- 
rected to that organ. 

Follicular tonsillitis is a more serious form of sore 
throat. It is perhaps due to an infectious element, 
but even this is generally powerless where the physi- 
cal condition of the person who is exposed to it is 
otherwise good. In this case, too, the stomach may 
be the prime offender. More frequently the disease 
comes to those whose physical condition is depressed 
by bad hygienic surroundings. 

There are feverish symptoms, the tonsils are in- 
flamed and swollen, and covered more or less with 
small white circular spots. These may individually 
enlarge, so as to form patches somewhat resembling 
the characteristic patch of diphtheria, which, how- 
ever, is a skin-like membrane, while the patches in 
tonsillitis are merely an exudation on the surface, 
which can be wiped off. The case should neverthe- 
less always have the care of a physician. 

Sometimes the tonsils become greatly inflamed, 
with a tendency to abscess. It becomes difficult to 
swallow, and, indeed, to open the mouth. Behind 
the lower jaw a painful swelling is observed. 

The difficulty may increase for several days, and 
then the inflammation may go down, or, what is 
quite as likely to happen, a very painful abscess may 
be formed, on the evacuation of which the symptoms 
subside. This is what is often called quinsy. 


——@—___ 
ATMOSPHERIC STRATA. 


The tendency of the air to form strata of different 
density and of different temperature, is often indi- 
cated by a column of smoke rising through the still 
morning air to a certain height, and then spreading 
out asacloud. Naturally the warmer air, being the 
lighter, will be above the heavier cold air; but as the 
atmosphere gets all its heat from the surface of the 
earth, the warmed air is at first beneath. 

It takes more force to break up these layers of air 
and start currents of circulation than is popularly 
supposed. This will be discovered by those who have 
occasion to be abroad on country roads in the early 
morning. Driving into a thick wood, or even under 
the lee of woodland, they will, on a chilly August 
morning, suddenly come into a warm streak clearly 
left over from the heat of the day before. It does 
not rise and give place to the colder air though it is 
sensibly lighter. 

Some observations made on the east coast of Green- 
land by the German Arctic Expedition, in February 
of 1870, yielded most interesting results. The first 
report is from an elevation of nine hundred and 
eighteen feet. At that height the temperature was 
a fraction more than twenty-tive degrees below zero, 
while, at the level of the sea close by, the thermome- 
ter indicated at the same time a temperature of about 
twenty-eight and one-half degrees above zero. 

Here was a difference of almost fifty-four degrees 
within less than a thousand feet elevation, and the 
warmer air was beneath. In this instance there was 
a strong north wind blowing at the top of the moun. 
tain, no sign of which was had below. 

Another observation, made on the 15th of the same 
month, is of interest when taken in connection with 
the one mentioned above. In this case, at a height 
of more than one thousand nine hundred and sixty 





feet, the temperature was found to be twenty-seven 
degrees above zero. Below it was near zero. | 
Here, the difference in elevation was double what | 

| it was in the former case, the difference in tempera. | 
ture half as great, but now the colder air is at the 
bottom. Nothing is said as to the wind at the time. | 
A comparison of the two observations, however, | 
will show a decided stratification of the air in high | 
latitudes. Such an arrangement over deserts is | 
shown by mirage and other phenomena. 





ee 
NOBLE AND THE HOLE. 


| 

| No one would say that men and dogs are alike; yet 
| whether it is that dogs occasionally show human 
characteristics, or that men display canine traits, it 
is true that the oddities of the one race frequently 
mirror those of the other. A campaigning story told 
by Mr. Beecher years ago, and now told again in his 
“Life,” suggests a clever parallel between his dog 
Noble and the unreasoning zealots of a higher type: 


= 


i) 


There were some things which Noble could never 
| learn. Having on one occasion seen a squirrel run 
into a hole in a stone wall, he could not be persuaded 
that the squirrel was not there forevermore. The 
intense enthusiasm of the dog at that hole can hardly 
be described. He filled it full of barking. He pawed 
and scratched as if undermining a bastion. 

The imaginary squirrel haunted Noble night and 
day. The very squirrel himself would run up before 
his face into the tree, and, crouched in a crotch, 
would sit silently watching the whole process of 
bombarding the empty hole with great sobriety and 
relish; but Noble would allow of no doubts. His 
conviction that that hole had a squirrel in it remained 
unshaken for six weeks. 

When all other occupations failed, the hole re- 
mained to him. When there were no more chickens 
to harry, no pigs to bite, no cattle to chase, no chil- 
dren to romp with, no expeditions to make with the 
grown folks, he would walk out of the yard, yawn 
and stretch himself, and then look wistfully at the 
hole as if thinking to himself: 

“Well, as there is nothing else to do, I might as 
well try that hole again.” 


——_@_—- 
MANCHURIA MIDGES. 


Salmon or trout fishing would be more delightful 
sport than it is, were it not for the black flies and 
midges which make it a pursuit of pleasure through 
torments. But the fisherman is a happy man in com- 
parison with the traveller in Manchuria during the 
fly season. Midges and gadflies are out in countless 
millions, and bite like fiends. 


“The midges are worst at night and in the —_ 
morning, though they by no means object to the mid- 
dle of the day,” says Mr. James in his narrative of 
“A Journey Through Manchuria.” 

“Men, while ploughing, wear circlets of iron on 
their heads, on which are stuck bits of burning touch- 
wood, and they carry lighted pieces of it in their 
hands. At sundown all the doors and the windows 
of houses are shut tight, a fire is kindled on the floor 
to fill the room with smoke, and in the hot and stifling 
atmosphere, the inmates rest—if they can. 

“Mules and cattle are picketed at night to the lee- 
ward of fires, so that the smoke may protect them. 
During the day gadflies make their attacks, and select 
for their victims the sick and tired beasts. They are 











that before they can be driven off, the animal will be ——_—_—_—_—— 
streaming with blood. 
two holes are cut for the eyes. carry a horse’s 
tail fixed on an iron prong, by woving which they try | “ THE CR EAT TEMPERANCE DRINK” 
Siatiinaliincieis | is made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Checkerberry, 
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large, and can pierce a mule’s tough hide so rapidly ; ae : 
“Mosquitoes are large and so vicious and strong as 9 
to bite through corduroy breeches as if they were silk | 
stockings. The natives, in travelling, envelop head ry e 
and neck with a thick double wag r, through which | 
e 
to keep those pests away.” 
|etc., etc. A Beverage for health and pleasure. 
There is no market price for certain articles. If 
“Hard-B'iled Eggs” on one occasion. An old darkey/ he sent for $1.00, prepaid, to any address. 
“What you take us fur? We haint no grocery e ‘ ; 
|ten years. It is not strange that its great success and popularit 
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“Well, sah, two dollars ’n’ a half ama good deal|the many who have built upon the reputation of, and public 
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animal fur nuff’, ‘Much ertliged, sak. Good.tay, confidence in, DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER, but order your 
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GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Prop., 245 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. : 
Shoulder-Brace 


AND 


Suspender Combined 


Expands the Chest, promotes 
respiration, prevents Round 
Shoulders. A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
porter for Ladies. No harness— 
simple—unlike all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, 
and Girls. Cheapest and only 
reliable Shoulder- Brace. 

The importance of a Shoulder- 
Brace in holding the body erect, 
-expanding the Chest, preventing 
Round Shoulders and Hollow 
Chest, is well understood. 

Many attempts have been 
made to present a suitable arti- 
cle for this purpose, all of which, however, were ob- 
jectionable in some respects, which prevented their con- 
ing into general use. In the Knickerbocker Brace «ll 
objections have been overcome. It is a Combined 
Shoulder-Brace and Suspender. It provides new 
and improved suspenders for men’s pants, and support- 
ers for ladies’ underskirts, which do the double duty of 
holding up and bracing up. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. 
Send chest-measure around the body. Address 

KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
EASTON, PA. N. A. Jonnson, Proprietor. 


—_——_——_____—_. 
HEARING THE NEWS. 


A teacher in the South says that she has received 
most pathetic versions of the way in which the news 
of emancipation was received by the slaves. Said 
one of them, a middle-aged man, who was patiently 
learning to read: 


“There hadn’t anybody told us a word about it, till | 
one day when we was workin’ in de field an’ some 
Union soldiers come along. 

“*Hullo, you!’ says one of ’em. ‘What you workin’ 
dar for?’ 

****Cause massa tole us to,’ says I. | 

“Oh, go’long! You aint got no massa now,’ says | 
he. ‘You’s free.’ 

“Den he tole us all about it, an’ dey rode away. 
But we pore souls, teacher! tink how we felt! Why, 
we jes’ hollered an’ sung for joy! Our feet was so 
light we couldn’t walk; we had to dance an’ run. 
We didn’t tink we’d ever be hungry any more, or 
tired any more, or br’iled in de sun, or wet in de rain. 
‘Its de new Jerusalem!’ says we, an’ took hol’ o’ 
hands an’ danced an’ sung an’ cried!” 








ITED, 





—— 
RATHER DARK. 


An Irish game-keeper was telling a lady that some 
poachers had been taking fish from her uncle’s favor- 
ite pool some nights before. She asked: 


“Who were they, Larry?” 

“Faith, thin, Miss Honoria, I can hardly say for 
sure; there was a power of boys in it; the Dalys was 
in it, an’ the Barretts, an’ the Joyces, an’ ”— | 

“Did you see them, then?” 

“T did not, Miss Honoria, in regard of the black 
night that was upon us; but I heard them plain 
enough. There was Jim Barrett an’ ”— 

“Jt was dark, then?” 

“You may say it was dark, Miss Honoria; it’s the 
truth. Dark! If you’d put your finger in your eye, 
you couldn’t see to take it out again.” 
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For the Companion. 


A SCENE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
By Admiral David D. Porter, U. 8. N. 


Man has committed much sin on this earth, and 





is responsible for most of the misery with which | 


we are surrounded, but one of the greatest crimes 
ever perpetrated was the enslaving of a portion of 
the human race, by which millions of people were 
consigned to such abject misery that the heart 
sickens when it becomes acquainted with all the 
atrocities connected with slavery. 

I refer now especially to the evils of the slave- 
trade. Men who engaged in it lost all the humane 
feelings they ever possessed, and were the vilest 
brutes the world ever saw. Even their own inter- 
ests in the slaves did not teach them that good 
treatment would enlarge their profits. 

The most brutal slave-dealers in the world were 


to be found among the Portuguese and Spaniards | 


on the coast of Brazil and in the West Indies. 
Now and then English or Americans were to be 
encountered in the revolting traffic, but they were 
from the lowest class of men, while the Portuguese 
and Spaniards were often, in outward appearance, 
quite gentlemanly, but always they were 
brutes. 

The slave-trade had been carried on so 
vigorously from 1830 to 1845, that the 
greatest energy became necessary on the 
part of Great Britain and the United States 
to suppress it, and hence it was that there 
was even a larger number of cruisers on 
the coast of Africa than usual. The Amer- 
ican vessels of war employed to put down 
the slave-trade on that coast were sta- 
tioned there, not only to apprehend slave- 
traders, but also to watch over American 
vessels and see that the English did not 
exercise the right of search on any ship 
carrying the American flag. 

The United States Brig P. was, in 
the month of December, 1844, cruising off 
the Bight of Benin looking for some of the 
slavers that were expected to leave the 
coast during the night, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the land breeze, be able to 
elude the vigilance of the cruiser. 

Very few slavers were caught in this 
way, and the commander of the P had 
adopted a plan of fitting out his largest 
boats for a cruise to the southward. 

This plan had worked well on several 
occasions. The day before we find the 
I cruising thus, the first and second 
cutters had been well equipped and sent 
away under the command of Lieutenant 














smiled when he thought that his two boats were 
lying right in the slaver’s track some twelve or 
fourteen miles to the southward. 

He knew that the schooner would not be likely 
to get across the Bight of Biafra without encoun-| 
tering Lieutenant H—— and his two boats. Three | 
or four quite fast slavers had been captured by the | 
boats alone, but there was a great deal of luck in | 
it after all, for if the slavers once got well off the | 
land and caught the sea-breeze, it was almost an | 
impossibility for a cruiser to overtake them as | 
they were so fleet and carried such a large amount | 
of sail. In the light winds that prevail on the | 
Slave Coast, they worked right away from the 








| vessels of war, as if the latter were at anchor. 


That was the case on this occasion, though the 
brig lost no time in making sail, and was a cloud 
of canvas from the rail to the truck. The captain 
of the slaver actually laughed with his mate at 
the man-of-war. She seemed to lie almost still in 
the water, while the other was 'eaving her at the 
rate of three knots an hour, being in the strong 
current and getting what little wind there was. 


“‘Ah,”’ said the slave captain to his mate, “the | 
pitcher will not get broken this time.” | 

This schooner was the celebrated Dolores which | 
had made fourteen successful voyages from the | 
coast of Africa, and had, during the time she had | 
been in the trade, taken from Africa forty-two | 
hundred slaves, many of whom perished on the 


| way. 


| 


The Brig P—— did her best to overtake this | 
detestable schooner, but she might as well have 
saved herself the trouble. In four hours the slaver | 
was out of sight. By eleven o’clock the Dolores 
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cask and tried to throw it into the boat, but a shot 
from the lieutenant’s pistol laid one of the men 
low, and the cask fell harmlessly overboard. Then 
the cutter was sheered in close to the bow, and | 
Lieutenant H—— drawing his cutlass, which had 
been well sharpened for the occasion, made a cut 
at the jib and flying-jib sheets. He severed both 
and left the sails flapping in the breeze, and threw 
the schooner’s head up in the wind. 

Just after, a blow from the cutlass severed the 
bolt rope in the after leech of the fore-sail. Another | 
blow cut the strap of the main-sheet block, on the 
main boom, which, having nothing to support it, 
flew with a crash against the main topmast back- 
stay, and brought down the main topmast and 


| gaff-topsail to the lower cross-trees. 


As Lieutenant H—— made his last effectual cut, 
he vaulted over the low bulwarks, cut down the 
man at the wheel, and putting the helm down, 
brought the Dolores head to wind, enabling the 
first cutter’s crew to board her and drive the 
Portuguese miscreants below among the slaves. 

Never was a vessel so completely crippled in so 
short time, and all by the coolness of one man. 
The Dolores now lay completely at the mercy of 
her captors, who proceeded at once to put the) 
captain and crew in irons and to liberate the slaves | 
from the hold, where they had already been con- | 
fined for a week, suffering all that one can conceive 
under the circumstances. 

But for the intrepidity of the gallant Lieutenant | 
H—— the schooner would have escaped, indeed in | 
half an hour more the breeze would have carried | 
her along at the rate of ten knots an hour. He | 
had the satisfaction of rescuing five hundred | 


When Sumter fell, he joined the party who went 
to receive the surrender of the fort, and, watching 
his opportunity, cut off a large piece of the 
American flag that had floated over the fort, and 
put it in his pocket. He kept it while he lived, 
and never raised his hand against the flag under 
which he was born. So great was the strain on 





| his mind, that he became insane and died in an 


asylum. He really loved his flag, and was as 
noble an officer as ever walked the quarter-deck. 


Or 
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GRANNY GILL. 


An old lady familiarly known as Granny Gill 
was one of the frequent visitors at my father’s 
house when I was a boy. She always came pre- 
pared to stay three or four days, and sometimes 
her visits lengthened to two or three weeks, as 
Granny Gill was wholly guided by her own incli- 


nations as to coming and going. She was quite 


| indifferent to the convenience and wishes of her 


friends in this as in other matters, but came with- 
out warning and went when she pleased. 

She was a tall, gaunt, sallow, sharp-featured 
woman, clad always in short, close clinging skirts 
of rusty black, long black silk aprons, a long 
black circular, and a very large old-fashioned 
bonnet, the front filled in with artificial flowers 
that had long ago lost their brilliancy of color, 
and their beauty of shape. 

Her husband had been dead many years, and 
she had never had children. She used to say of 


began to get the first of the sea breeze, the sheets | human beings from slavery, and when the poor | herself that she was as “lone and lorn a critter as 


were trimmed, and she began to 
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move brisk'v | creatures were brought on deck and made to real- | ever lived,” because she had not a relative in the 


world. 
She owned a tumble-down, little old 








AFRICA. 


H— and a midshipman in the first, and Passed through the water, while the captain, walking up| ize that they were free, their delight knew no 
; and down the deck, snapped his fingers in the 


Midshipman J—— and a midshipman in the second 
cutter, with twenty-two seamen, all well armed 
with pistols and cutlasses. 

Day dawns rapidly in the tropics, and at day- 
light a long, low, rakish-looking schooner was 
seen from the decks of the P——, about three 
miles away, working along the African shore to 


direction of the P-—, and ejaculated ‘Fiasco 


rp 


| Caring no more for the American and English 
| cruisers than he did for the high-decked drogers 


the southward of the River Niger, a famous place | 


for slavers. 

The vessel was evidently trying to get to sea. 
She had lost the land breeze about midnight, and 
had been carried along by the current at the rate 
of two and a half knots an hour. No doubt the 
captain of the slaver thought that by keeping 


close in shore, the current and land breeze together | 
would carry him well to the southward and out of | 
the way of the cruisers, but this time he had | 


reckoned without his host. 
The schooner was now some distance off the 
land, and, as the land breeze had grown treacher- 


ous, it was too late to attempt to reach the river | 


again, especially while a cruiser was in sight. It 
would not have done 
anchored near the mouth of the river when the 


captain found he was losing the wind, for she 


would have been seen in the morning by the sharp | 


eyes on board the cruisers, and cut out with boats. 

The captain was a shrewd fellow, and had made 
many successful trips to and from the slave-coast 
and he did not despair of being fortunate on this 
occasion, though he did say to his mate that morn- 
ing, “The pitcher that goes often to the well is sure 
te be broken at last,” to which the mate coolly 
replied, **Quien sabe ?” 


The only chance the slave schooner had to! 


escape now, was to keep close into the coast where 
the captain was familiar with every sand-bar, and 
where a cruising vessel dare not venture. There 
the current with increased velocity would carry 
her along the shore and soon leave the pursuers 
behind, so that in the course of two hours she 
might hope to catch the first of the sea breeze, 
which would put her out of all danger of being 
caught by sailing vessels of war. 

But the American officers were well acquainted 
With all the dodges of the slavers, and as soon as 
the commander of the P. saw the schooner 
putting in shore, he made all sail in pursuit, and 





which sailed the coast of Maine, he went down to 
his breakfast, leaving his mate in charge. 

But the avengers were close at hand. The slaver 
was now slipping along the coast at the rate of 


for the slaver to have | 


| five knots an hour, and the mate had seated him- 
| self on the coaming of the hatch to smoke his 
| pipe, no doubt indulging in golden dreams of 
| what he would do with his share of the profit after 
| this most successful voyage, for there were five 
| hundred slaves on board, when suddenly there 
was a commotion amongst the crew. 

The men had been sitting down on deck eating 
| their breakfasts and keeping no lookout, when 
| suddenly, two man-of-war boats were seen ahead 
| and close at hand, while the schooner was steering 
| right for them, and in a moment more would be 
foul of them unless the helm was altered. 

The men in the boats were putting all their 
strength on their oars and making a dash at the 
schooner, when the captain of the Dolores, who 
had made many escapes from positions equally 
dangerous, rushed on deck and immediately gave 
orders to throw the least valuable of the slaves 
overboard, knowing that humanity would prompt 
the officer in command to stop and pick them up. 

But Lieutenant H—— had provided against such 
a contingency, and the officer in the second cutter 
had been directed to rescue the negroes, if any 
were thrown overboard, while the first cutter 
| boarded the slaver. 

When the schooner was almost on top of him, 
Lieutenant H—— suddenly changed his direction 
and commenced pulling in the same course with 
her, the schooner all the time trying to run him 
down. 

The slaver at this moment was going seven 
knots through the water, and faster than the boat, 
the breeze freshening all the time, and the cutter’s 
stern was just abreast of the vessel’s cut-water, 
when the order was given to lay in the bow oars, 
and for the bow oarsmen to stand by and catch on 
with their boat hooks. 

At the same time three villainous-looking ruftians 


bounds. 

Human nature is the same all the world over, 
and a reprieve is the same to an ignorant African 
as it is to the most civilized offender. There were 
negroes from seven different tribes on board the | 
Dolores, and nearly all of them, at the command 
of their kings, had been at war with each other, 
but ‘a fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind,”’ | 
and these poor creatures were so glad to be free 
that they even embraced their enemies; in fact, 
they behaved very much like children when let | 
out to play. At the time of the capture there 
were twenty negroes in the water, who had been 
thrown overboard by order of the captain of the | 
Dolores, but save three they were all picked up by | 
the second cutter. 

Among the captured negroes were sons of kings 
who had been made prisoners in war, but they had 
laid aside their dignity when they fell into the 
hands of the slave-dealers, and did not resume it 
again. 

These negroes did not present so horrible an | 
appearance as did those who had made the voyage 


| to Brazil, but it was all horrid enough. Six chil- 
| dren had already died from infectious fever, and | 
| the ophthalmia had begun to show itself in the 


i 


| hold, but they were all sent off to Liberia, where | 


in a short time, in that pleasant climate, they | 
were restored to health. 

Who knows but that some of the males became | 
great statesmen under that liberal government, or | 
great lawyers or theologians? As the Spanish | 
say, “‘Quien sabe?” A report did come from | 
Liberia that some of the most intractable of the 
negroes, and one of them, the son of a king, had | 
stolen a small schooner and worked their way | 
back to the slave-coast where they had become 
dealers in slaves. But we must not think hardly 
of the poor negroes on that account. They only | 





house, in which she did not stay a day or 
a night for months at a time, but wandered 
about in a nomadic way, staying with 
families she had known for many years, 
who were kind enough to bear patiently 
with her infirmities and peculiarities of 
character, because of her age, and in re- 
membrance of the fact that she had been a 
kind and good friend to many of them in 
her more prosperous days. 

My sister Nellie and I were setting out 
some pansy plants in our flower garden 
one day when we saw Granny Gill coming 
down the road, her blue cotton umbrella 
in one hand and the little black oil-cloth 
satchel she always carried in the other. 

Iran into the house and called out to 
mother, ‘Granny Gill’s coming.” 

“Oh, is she ?”’ replied mother, with just 
ashade of annoyance in her tone. ‘I am 
so busy to-day and am to have a house 
full of company to-morrow. However, one 
more won’t make much difference, and 
we must make it as pleasant as we can for 
Granny Gill.” 

She came into the yard and stopped 
near Nell and me, peering at us over the 
top of her spectacles. 

‘*What you young uns doin’ down there 
in the dirt ?” she asked, giving me a prod 
with her umbrella as she spoke. 

‘“‘We’re setting out some pansy plants that we 
grew in a box,” I said. 

“Well, I should think a big boy like you might 
be in better business, Bub Carver.” 

She always called me “Bub,” although she 
knew that my name was Edward and that I 
detested the name of ‘‘Bub.” 

“Why don’t you pin up your dress skirts, 
child ?”’ she said to Nell, ‘“‘you’ll get them all 
dirty, and your mother has something else to do 
besides washing and ironing for you, I’ll be bound. 
Is your mother to home ?” 

We said that she was, and Granny Gill went 
into the house, where we heard her say : 

‘How de do, Mary Carver? Head over heels 
in work, ain’t you? Whew! I smell corned beef 
b’ilin’. Goin’ to hav’ it for dinner? Well, if 
there’s anything I natchelly despise it’s corned 
beef. You'll have to fry a piece of ham for me, 
and if it aint too late I’d like a couple of taters 





baked. I see you’ve got a lot peeled for D’ilin’ 


and I never eat ’em that way.” 

Then we heard her say in her high-keyed, 
rasping voice to Katie, mother’s girl of all work— 

“Here, girl; you take my bonnet and things up 
to my room and bring me a rockin’-cheer out here 
on the back porch, and then get me a glass of 
fresh buttermilk; you churned this morning, 
didn’t you, Mary Carver ?” 

“No,” replied mother, “I am churning only 
every other day now.” 

‘Well, you’ll never make butter fit to eat if you 
don’t churn ev’ry day in the cool of the mornin’ 
this warm weather. J always did when I kep’ 
house,” said Granny Gill. 

Although my mother, like most farmers’ wives, 
prided herself on the excellence of her butter, she 
made no reply to Granny Gill. 

Enough has been said to indicate that Granny 





on board the slaver picked up a large, filled water 


profited by the lessons they had learned from the | Gill was not an agreeable person to entertain. She 
civilized and Christian white man. | had a way of making children “stand around” 
The reader would, no doubt, like to know what | that did not make them love her. I can remember 
became of the gallant Lieutenant H——. He, how she used to thump me on the head with her 
served all through the Mexican War, and distin- | thimble when she was sewing, saying as she did 
guished himself on several occasions. When the | so: 
Civil War broke out he followed his State (South| ‘Run and get me a glass of water, Bub; and 
Carolina) much against his will, though all his | don’t be long about it, or I'll thump you harder 


interests and all his relations were in the South. | when you come back;” and although I was as 
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expeditious as possible, I pues received the 
promised thump on my return. 
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“What!” she said, in a shrill whisper. Then she 
slipped out of bed, threw a quilt around her, stepped 


But once when Nell and I were dangerously sick | to the hall door and listened. 


with scarlet fever, Granny Gill shared the dangers | 


“You younguns crawl right into my bed and stay 


and toils of caring for us with mother, and was as | there,” she said, tip-toeing silently back to us. 


patient and gentle and faithful as mother herself | 
during all the long, wearisome weeks before we were | 


well again. She called me “Eddie” then, and Nell | 


was changed to “Nellie dear,” and there was never a 


suggestion of impatience or harshness in her voice or 
manner. 
Again, when mother lay at death’s door for a long 


time, Granny Gill watched night and day by her | 
and the doctor said that the careful, skilful | 


bedside, 
nursing she received saved her life. So there was a 
very good, honest heart hidden away beneath the 
rough, crusty exterior that Granny Gill usually pre- 
sented to the world. 

Even if it had not been so we should have been 
taught to treat Granny Gill with the greatest kind- 
ness and consideration when she came to our house. 


Hard as we found it sometimes to bear with her, it | 
was quite out of the question to have any patience | 


with her dog; for there went with her on all her 


journeyings a great ugly, useless, dissolute dog to | 
which she was deeply attached, and she tried to secure | 
| standing at one side of her bed, a rifle at the other, 
He 


for it the same attention that she herself received. 
The name of this interesting dog was Buck. 
was of the despised “yellow dog” variety, lacked all 


the good, clever and noble traits, and was a clumsy, 
useless and unprincipled cur with whom other dogs 


would have nothing to do except to fight with him. 

Whenever Buck appeared at our house, my dogs, 
Rover and Jack, paid him their compliments by 
setting upon him and giving him a thorough whip- 
ping, after which they treated him with studied scorn 
and coldness during his stay. 

His laziness and stupidity were equalled only by 
his voracity. He was never too indolent to prowl 
around in search of forbidden dainties to satisfy an 
appetite that, seemingly, had never been satisfied. 
Granny Gill herself admitted that he was the “hon- 
griest critter she ever see.” 

Buck lazily followed Granny Gill into our dooryard 
on the morning of which I write, and, a few minutes 
later, Nell and I found his bulky form stretched out 
on some of the delicate pansy plants we had set out 
near the gate. 

We drove him away, and were not very sorry when 
Jack and Rover came bounding around a corner of 
the house and chased old Buck under the barn, where 
he remained all day. 

Two days later father and mother went on a visit 
to grandmother, who lived in a neighboring county. 
They were to be gone but one night, and felt no con- 
cern about leaving us with Katie, particularly as 
Granny Gill was in the house and the hired man slept 
in the barn near by. 

Granny Gill always enjoyed being left in charge of 
the house, and was very faithful to her duty at such 
times. Nell and I were told to “mind Granny,” and 
she, rejoicing in her “brief authority,” tyrannized 
over us in a way that left us little liberty of action. 

Just before dark on the day our parents went away, 
a ragged and dirty tramp came tothe door. Sam, the 
hired man, had gone to the village and Katie had run 
across the fields to the house of a neighbor, so that 
Nell and Granny Gill and I were alone when the man 
came to the house. 

“T want some supper.” 

“You do?” said Granny Gill, coolly. “Well, hav’n’t 
you manners enough to ask for it in a decent way?” 

“A feller don’t keer much for manners when he’s 
half-starved,” said the man. “I happen to know, old 
lady, that there aint no one in the house but you an’ 
them two youngsters, an’ if ye aint purty civil, ’ll 
come in an’ help myself to anything I want.” 

“You will?” said Granny Gill, rising from her 
chair, and standing as straight and stiff as a soldier 
ready to present arms, while her gray eyes flashed 
behind her spectacles. 

“Yes, mum, I jist will,” retorted the tramp, sav- 
agely, and he stepped into the room as he spoke. My 





“Why don’t you call for Sam?” I asked, with chat- | 


| tering teeth. 


‘How could he hear me away out in the barn? I | 


b’leeve he’s a coward anyhow, and that goose of a 
Katie would have a conniption fit if I called her! I'll 
make the scamp wish he hadn’t come sneaking back 
here!” 

We knew from this that she supposed the burglar 
to be the tramp, and our fright increased. 

“T wish Rover and Jack hadn’t followed father,” I 
said. 

“He’s pizened Buck, I’m afeerd, or he’d been eat 
up alive *fore this,” whispered Granny Gill, as she 
made preparations for attack. 

She had a firm conviction that Buck was a dog of 
undaunted daring and courage, whereas a plucky 
rooster could easily put him to flight, and he would 
lie down and howl when set upon by a hissing old 
gander. 

Granny Gill had evidently had burglars in mind 
when she went to bed, for there was the old shot-gun 


and a very large “horse-pistol,” that had not been 
discharged for years, under her pillow. With these 
“weepons,” as she called them, she boldly sallied 
forth to battle. 


The noise down stairs had ceased, and there was | 
| now a sound in the rear of the house as of some one 
| climbing up to the roof ofa 


long, one-story shed kitchen 
and wood-house that extend- 
ed the entire width of the 








TWO WAYS. 


father’s shot-gun hung over the kitchen fire-place and | main building, from which the second-story windows 
in an instant Granny Gill had it in her hands and at | could be easily reached. 


her shoulder. 

“Stop jist where you air!” she said, sternly. 
you come another step I’ll shoot.” 

The man stopped, sullen but evidently frightened. 


There was a pile of uncut stove-wood at one end | limping painfully along; attached to him was a job | 
“If | of the shed, and the midnight prowler was evidently | | wagon, which bore the legend, “John Petts, Light | 
| climbing up over this wood to the roof, for we heard | and Heavy Trucking. Furniture moved with care.” 


one or two sticks slip and fall. Then there were steps 


“Now you clear out!” said Granny Gill, the gun | on the roof, and my heart almost stood still while 


still pointed at him. 
look back until you’ve gone a mile. 


supper, for I never turned a hungry man away in my 


“An’ don’t you even turn to} Nell crawled down under the bedclothes and lay 
If you’d come | there trembling. 
an’ asked decent for it, I'd have give you a good | 


It was a very dark night, and a light, cold rain was 
falling. I was wondering how Granny Gill could see 


life, but a man that goes around tryin’ to skeer | the robber, when the report of the rifle rang through 


women an’ children don’t deserve anything to eat. 
Clear out!” 


| the house, the shot-gun blazed away and the old 


| | pistol went off with a terrific noise mingled with the 


She advanced a step, and clicked the lock of the sound of broken glass and the falling of heavy 





gun. The tramp turned and fled with Granny Gill | bodies. 

following him to the gate. When he reached the; Katie came screaming into the hall, while Sam 
road he turned and shook his fist savagely, screaming | came running from the barn and pounded loudly on 
out threats we did not understand. the door for admission. Nell and I screamed; Katie 

Granny Gill came into the house and hung up the | finally got a light, and there, at the end of the hall 
gun, saying as she did so, ‘“‘The sassy thing! I reckon | we found Granny Gill sitting on the floor in a corner 
he’ll not be so impudent next place he stops. Now, | with one fist doubled up and thrust under her arm, 
Bub, you and Nell put off to bed, youngsters of your | while she swayed to and fro biting her lips with rage 
age ought to be in bed at dark every night.” and pain. 

We had planned to make some molasses candy and | ‘Old hoss pistol like to have knocked me clean 
pop-corn balls that evening, but the exhibition we through the wall,” she said, briefly. “But I reckon 
had seen of Granny Gill’s nerve put to rout all | it sent that burglar bout his business. 
thought of rebellion against her commands, and we | nothin’ to me if I have killed him!” 
silently obeyed her. We let Sam in, and he got a lantern and searched 

I was not quite ten years old, and Nell was but | for the burglar. 
twelve. We were timid children, and the tramp had 
given usa great fright. We slept in adjoining rooms 
with a connecting door, and kept the door open that 
night, and talked to each other until we fell asleep. 

In the middle of the night I was awakened by Nell, 
who had come trembling but noiselessly to my bed. | enough.” 

“O Eddie!” she whispered, and her lips were cold | 
as they touched my ear. “Some one is trying to get 
into the house! I’ve heard him three times! Oh, I 
know it’s that dreadful tramp, and we’ll all be killed | 
dead!” 

I sat up in bed and heard a noise down stairs. “Let 
us run into Granny Gill’s room and tell her,” I cried, 
now fully aroused and frightened. 

I slipped out of bed and we scampered with bare 
feet across the hall and into the room in which 
Granny Gill was sleeping. 

“Granny! Granny Gill!” I whispered. 
body’s trying to get into the house!” 


“I fired to hit!” said Granny, grimly. 


peering out into the darkness. 
*Deader ’n a door-nail,” said Sam. 





for one of the guns was loaded with beans. 





on her heart. 
got away! 


“He died a-pertectin’ us! 





| 
| 


“Some- | banging the door behind her. 


They can’t do | 


“Here’s blood dropping from the roof of the shed,” 
| he said, suddenly, ‘‘you must have hit ’im, Mis’ Gill.” 


Sam climbed to the roof of the shed, held his lan- 
tern aloft, and cried out, “Well, you hit ’im sure | 


“Did I kill im?” asked Granny, a little tremulously, 


He held the lantern so that from the open window 
| we could all see old Buck stretched out stiff and 
stark, fairly perforated with shot, bullet and beans, 


“My land!” shrieked Granny Gill, with one hand 
The robber 
Poor critter!’ she wrapped her double- 
nine-patch quilt about her, and stalked into her room 





wa’n’t no robber ong the house; you know she 

often lets this hulkin’ old dog sleep in her room on 

stormy nights. He’d been prowlin’ ’round all day an’ 
come home late, an’ that scratchin’ you heard was him 
| tryin’ to get in. Then he clim up over the wood on 
to the shed tryin’ to git in that way, an’ she reck- 
| ened, I s’pose, that it was a man on his hands and 
| knees, an’ she cracked away an’ down he went in his 
| tracks, an’ a mighty good riddance it is, says I.” 
Sam’s opinion was ours, and also that of the com- 

munity at large, and her friends simply smiled when 
| Granny recounted, as she did again and again, how 
“pore old Buck died a-defendin’ of us.” 

J. L. HARBOUR. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO WAYS. 


“There’s Petts, driving that lame horse again. It’s 
| outrageous!” and Mr. Richmond jumped up from the 
breakfast table, and hurried to the window. 

“Hullo!” he cried, and the sound of wheels stopped. 
*“‘What do you mean by driving a horse in that con- 
dition? Can’t you see how lame he is?” 

“Yes, I can see it,” said Petts, shortly. 

“Well, why do youdo it then? It’s a clear case for 





the Society for Prevention,” but here the wheels | 


| started up again, and Mr. Richmond turned from the 
| window red and angry. 


| accordingly, one of the first things he did after reach- 
ing his place of business, 
write a letter to the Society with the 


long name, setting forth in graphic 
language, the inhumanity of | 


John Petts, and the sufferings 
of John Petts’s horse. 


felt 
spot at 


and when he 
went home at night, he 
told his wife, across his 
bountiful dinner-table, that he did 
not count the day wholly lost, for he 
had done one good deed in it. 

About the time he was writing 
this letter, Judge Farnsworth, com- 
ing out of the post-office, with his hands full of let- 
ters, had his attention caught Ly a white horse 


| Judge Farnsworth had a heart in which mercy | 
| sometimes got the upper hands of justice, and now it 
| was stirred within him. Perhaps the driver of the 
white horse felt the judge’s stern look, for he glanced 
up suddenly, and met his eye. 

If that was John Petts, he hadn’t a bad face, but 
it was very much against him to drive such a horse, 
and when Judge Farnsworth reached his office, the 
first thing he did was to take down the directory, and 
run = finger down the pages, till he came to the 


name 
“Petts, John, Truckman, h. 16 Dover Street.” 


He wrote this in his note-book, and then dropped 
the white horse completely out of his mind, and took 
up the papers of a great railroad case, and after 
that the contested will of a millionaire, and after 
that a disputed water right, and so on, through the 
day. But when night came, and he set his face 
homeward, he went out of his way, and stopped at 
No. 16 Dover Street. 

‘“‘He’s at the barn, sir;’ said Mrs. Petts, who an- 
swered his knock; “‘if you will step inside, I will call 
him.” 

“No,” said the judge, “I can do my errand just as 
well there,” for he intended to say some sharp-edged 
truths to John Petts; but what he saw when he 
reached the barn, made him change his mind. 





He waited a minute or so, before going in, for even 
a lawyer doesn’t always know just what he wants to 


say, and while he stood there, he heard a great splash- 


ing and rubbing, and a rough but kind voice, saying, 
“Poor Dick!” ‘Easy!’ “Now the other.” Stepping 
softly inside, he saw John Petts, hot and tired, rub- 
bing the lame legs of the white horse, up and down, 
up and down, with many soothing words and pats. It 
didn’t seem to help the white horse very much, for 
when his master backed him, he hobbled and cringed 


in a pitiful way. 


Then John Petts did a very strange thing. He 
laid his two arms on Dick’s dusty, white back, and 


hid his face in them. 


Judge Farnsworth stepped quietly out, and took a 
| turn or two in the small yard; then went up to the 


| 


“It’s my honest opinion,” said Sam, “that there | barn door with considerable unnecessary noise. 








was to) 


After | 


doing this, he 





John Petts was busy, measuring out some oats. 

“Is your horse sick?” asked the judge, glancing at 
the bottles and pails. 

“Lame ;” said John Petts, gruffly. 

“Is it anything serious?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“*‘What seems to be the trouble?” 

There was no mistaking the genuine interest and 
sympathy of the tone, and John Petts was in sore 
need of sympathy. 

“It’s the pavements, they say. He began to limp 
two weeks ago, and he keeps getting worse.” 

“Wouldn’t rest help it?” 

“TI s’pose so; but it’s pretty much the same with 
horses as ’tis with folks; them that can have the 
rest, don’t need it, and them that need it, can’t have 
it. I’ve favored Dick all I can, made short days, and 
let many a good job go, because it would be hard on 
him, but he keeps gettin’ worse. Just see how hot 
his knees are,” and the soft, white hand followed the 
rough, brown hand up and down the poor, stiff legs, 
while Dick looked at them with eyes full of troubled 
inquiry. 

“The doctor says if he could rest through the 
summer he might come out all right, but he can’t do 
that. I’m a poor man; I’ve only just got my team 
paid up for, and I can’t buy another horse and keep 
this one idle. And I can’t sell him to anybody who 
would buy a lame horse—just to use him up—you 
know how ’twould be. If he don’t get well pretty 


| soon, I don’t see any way but he’ll have to be killed.” 
“T’ll report that fellow this very day,” he said; and, | 


There was a burst of grief from the manger, and a 
little boy rose up out of it, all tears and hayseed, and 
throwing his arms about Dick’s head, hugged it 
tightly to him. 

“You shan’t kill Dick!” he cried, in a passion of 
grief and anger, “my Dick shan’t be killed. He’sa 
good horsey, and I’ll go away with him and hide him.” 

“Tt’s my little boy,” said John Petts, brushing his 
rough hand across his own eyes. ‘I’d forgotten he 
was there. The children think everything of Dick, 
and many’s the thing they’ve gone without the past 
weeks, so that Dick could be doctored.” 

The judge looked at his watch. 

“T must go now,” he said, “but I will tell you what 
I will do. I have a stout work horse at my place just 
outside the city, that’s really suffering for want of 
something to do, and if you like, you can drive out 
in the morning, and just harness Chub into your 
wagon, and leave Dick till he gets well. 

“Yes, I mean it,” for John Petts looked incredu- 
lous. “Dick shall have good care, and it will be a 
mercy to Chub to exercise him. Good-night!” and 
the judge was gone. 

The next day, when the agent for the Society with 
the long name succeeded in finding John Petts, 
and it was no easy matter, for John was making up 
for lost time, there did not seem to be anything to 
say to him, for the big, fat, lazy horse between the 
shafts, could, by no stretch of the imagination, be 
considered a sufferer. 

But the agent was bound to know what had become 
of that lame horse, and after a few, kind questions, 
it came out how Dick had gone into the country for 
his health. 

“And I’m glad of it,” said the agent, ‘“‘and I wish 
there were more Judge Farnsworth’s.” 

“So do I,” said John Petts, heartily. 

While Mr. Richmond stood waiting for a horse-car 
to take him home to dinner that night, John Petts 
drove slowly by with a loaded wagon. 

“Hullo!” said Mr. Richmond to himself, looking 


a& warm | from the driver to the horse, and from the horse back 
his| to the driver, who favored him with such an unmis 
heart all day, | 


takable scowl that he was lost in angry amazement 


| and nearly missed his car. 


But he regained his spirits after dinner, and told 
his wife that the Society had attended to that rascal, 
John Petts, and had probably taken his lame horse 
away from him; and they had been so prompt about 
it, he really believed he’d send them a check for 
twenty dollars in the morning, to encourage them. 

Taking it all round, I think there never was a case 
where everybody was so well suited. 

Judge Farnsworth laughed, from sheer pleasure 
every time he saw the white horse browsing about, 
and Dick himself thought he had reached the para- 


dise for good horses when he felt under his poor 


sore feet the cool earth and soft grass, instead of the 
flinty city pavements. 

Mr. Richmond, ignorant as he was that his way of 
correcting an evil was not the best way, was gratified 
by the prompt notice of his complaint; and the 
Society (Heaven bless it!) was glad of the check. 

John Petts and his family were thankful from 
morning till night; and Chub—well, if Chub wasn’t 
quite happy, he knew, for the first time, what it was 
to go to bed tired, and get up and relish his break- 
fast, which, after all, was really a very good thin; 
for him. HESTER STUART. 

—_+or_ 


For the Companion. 


A BOY GUEST. 


“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Steuben, slowly, ‘“‘you may 
invite Harry for a week if you like. Be sure to say 
a week, in your letter.” 

This was in answer to her son’s urgent request. He 
wanted to see his old friend again whom he had 
known two years before in the city, and there was no 
way to do it unless Harry could visit him. Both the 
boys were fourteen years old, and had once been 
neighbors and friends, until the Steubens moved to 
a small town on the seashore. After that the boys 
knew of each other only by letters. 

Mrs. Steuben had her own housework to do, and it 
was midsummer, a time which tried all her strength 
and will-power. There would be another room to 
attend to, another person to cook for, besides the 
little extra niceties and the effort to entertain which 
would be due to a guest. But she loved her boy, and 
he wanted Harry. Papa was willing, grandpa made 
no objection, and little Lotty danced up and down 
with a child’s love of company. 

So Harry came. He had grown in the two years, 





and looked quite like a young man, Mrs. Steuben 


| thought, as he walked up the path with his valise. 


This made her a little more nervous about her house 
hold arrangements, and there was the mercury} 
already above ninety. 
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But Harry was only a.boy yet after all. He and | 
Fred were soon running races in the yard, and trying 
to see which could jump farthest. Then they went 
off for a long walk around the town, dnd came back 
tired and dusty from their tramp. Harry went up to 
his room to wash, and presently Mrs. Steuben saw 
him refilling his pitcher at the well. 

“That’s good!” she thought, “I was just thinking 
I should have to take up more water before bedtime.” 

The next morning Harry came early down stairs 
before Fred had thought of stirring. Mrs. Steuben 
was busy in the kitchen. He said good-morning 
brightly, and sat down by the window where it was 
cool. Presently there was a rap at the door. 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Steuben, ‘“‘here are my 
hands all in the flour!” 


and strong after taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
Most troubles with horses’ 


wile 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” whitens the teeth without injury. Get the | HF RN 
en on paving and hard roads, 


genuine made by JOHN I. BRown & Sons, Boston.[ Adv. 
— the foot becoming contracted, 


brittle and feverish. 


That tired feeling disappears, and you feel active | Preserve Your H orse’s Feet. 





What Scudder Hawkins, of Patchogue, N. Y., says of 


fever, and, if contracted, will 
cause the quarters to expand in 
a natural way, giving the frog 
pressure and moisture at the 
same time. Sold by all harness 
dealers. Agents wanted. Send 
for circulars. 75 cents per pair. 
Sent, oe to any address. 

Endorsed by Robert Bonner, 
New York, C. H. Nelson, Water- 


to try your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and now, 
after using about six bottles of the medicine, my cough 
has ceased, and am happy to say have entirely recovered 
my health.” WINCHESTER & Co., Chemists, 

Adv.) 162 William Street, New York. 














“T’ll go,” said Harry. 

It was a neighbor bringing a fine head of lettuce. | 
Harry received it in his hands, with the dirt clinging | 
to the roots, and instead of asking where he should | 
put it, said: 

“JT’ll take this out to the well and wash it for you, | 
Mrs. Steuben.”’ | 

When he brought it back thoroughly washed, with | 
the roots and torn leaves all removed, Mrs. Steuben | 
said, impulsively: | 

“What a helpful boy you are, Harry!” 

She was yet more impressed when, during the fore- | 
noon, she went from room to room making beds, to 
find Harry’s room looking as neat and orderly as if 
he had not slept in it. The bed was made, the bureau 
set in order, and the boy had hung his best suit care- 
fully away in the closet. 

“When would Fred ever think of such a thing?” 
Mrs. Steuben asked herself. 

Each day Harry without making any ado found 
some way of helping. If anything were suddenly 
wanted from the store, Harry cheerfully offered to 
go. Sometimes he brought in wood, sometimes he 
got a pail of water. He seemed to enjoy every 
moment, whether in the house or off on some trip. 
Fred took him to every point of interest in the neigh- 
borhood, and Mrs. Steuben was encouraged to pro- 
pose rowing on the river, when she saw how strong 
and how capable Harry was in all he undertook. 
She went rowing herself with the boys, and was not 
afraid to let Lotty go, too. 

One day as she was looking at an old splint- 
bottomed chair in the corner, Harry said: 

“My mother had achair like that, and she got some 
white paint and painted it all over white, with little 
gold bands around the legs, and around parts of the 
back. Then she made a peacock blue cushion for it, 
and set it in the parlor. You might do that, too, Mrs. 
Steuben. It is very pretty when it is done.” 

Mrs. Steuben decided on the instant that she would 
do it, and felt grateful to Harry for the suggestion. 
Another time, when the ice man was bringing in ice, 
Harry mentioned that his mother always wrapped 
ice in old newspapers when she put it away, and this 
made it last a great deal longer. 

Harry’s week was extended to two weeks by Mrs. 
Steuben’s especial request, and she told her own boy 
privately the reason why. 

“He makes so little trouble, Fred!’ she said, “‘and 
he is so cheerful and obliging. I fairly enjoy giving 
him a good time, and I am going to have a picnic for 
you all on the shore before he goes. Now if you ever 
visit anywhere yourself, dear, remember and try to 
be like Harry. Then you will always be welcome 
and find friends.” 

She was a little touched the next day, when she 
went to Fred’s room, to find that her own boy had 
been making up his bed! He had begun already, and 
in various little helpful ways, awkwardly at first, but 
very naturally and deftly afterwards, he showed his 
willingness to be of service to others, even as his boy 
guest had been. 


44> 
tor 


A CAMEL’S REVENGE. 


An English traveller in the East gives the camel a 
very poor character. According to his account the 
creature is from first to last undomesticated and 
savage, rendered serviceable not by tameness but by 
stupidity. 


One passion alone he possesses, namely revenge, in 
the carrying out of which he shows an unexpected 
degree of far-thoughted malice, united with all the 
cold stupidity of his usual character. One instance 
of this I well remember. 

A lad of about fourteen had conducted a large 
camel, laden with wood, to another village at about 
half an hour’s distance. As the animal loitered or 
turned out of the way, its driver struck it repeatedly, 
and harder than it seems to have thought he had a 
right todo. But not = the occasion favorable 
for taking immediate quits, it bode its time; nor was 
that time long in coming. 

A few days later the same lad had to reconduct the 
beast, unladen, to his own village. When they were 
about half way on the road, and at some distance 
from any habitation, the camel suddenly stopped, 
looked deliberately round in every direction to assure 
itself that no one was within sight, and finding the 
road clear of passengers, made a step forward, seized 
the unlucky boy’s head in its monstrous mouth, and 
lifting him into the air flung him down again with 
the upper part of his skull completely torn off. 

Having thus satisfied its revenge, the brute quietl 
resumed its pace towards the village, as thoug 
nothing were the matter, till some men who had 
observed the whole a though unfortunately 
at too great a distance to be able to afford timely help, 
came up and killed it. 


— 
or 


TIRED. 


Running about town is tiresome business for a 
countryman, and there is no denying that distances, 
especially in a city like New York, are really pretty 
long. Many readers will sympathize, therefore, with 
the hero of the following anecdote, related by the 
Lewiston Journal: 


A Maine man went to New York to engage in busi- 
hess. Not long afterward one of his ol nel hbors, 
being in the city, called to see him. The New Yorker 
received him with great cordiality, and, after a brief 
conversation, said : 

. ou just come in about four o’clock, Jim, and 
we'll run over to my house to dinner, and come back 
to the city in the evening.” 

At four o’clock Jim appeared, rather warm and 
fatigued with business errands. The two started. 
They went in a horse-car to the ferry; across the 
ferry to Brooklyn; into another horse-car; then they 
took a stage as far as that went; then the New 
Yorker said they would walk the rest of the way. 

Jim tugged slong for a while; then he pulled up 
short, and said, with a gasp, “See here, don’t you 
think it would be nearer to go up to your mother’s 








ARMSTRONG BRACE! 


Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these Goods. 
Nickel-Plated_ Brass Springs 

Surnish the Elasticity, 

Ask your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on 

peneins of price, at the follow- 

ing List : 


ville, Me., and others, 
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. F. COLLIN 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


No better remedy can be found for every form 
of cough, cold, bronchitis and general debility, 
or for consumption in any of its stages, than Dr. 
Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod-Liver Oil and 
Phosphates of Lime, Soda and Iron. It is the 
fruit of long experience and experiment, and in 
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< fie op web, 4 preparation known to restore vitality and vigor to 


flesh, nerve, blood and brain. It is manufactured 

only by Dr. ALEXANDER B. WILBor, Chemist, 
| Boston, who will send an illustrated circular free 
| on application. 
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MANUF’C CO. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 

267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE RICHEST. 
MOST LASTING 
AND REFINED : 


OF ALL 


HANDKERCHIEF 
PERFUMES. 


COLGATE « CoO. 
TOILET SOARS &- PERFUMERY. 
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To over- | 


Winchester’s Hypophosphites. “After suffering —<= , tf at | 
along time with nervous prostration, general debility, apply at night Collins’ Eu- 
a hard, persistent cough and sore lungs, I was induced reka Pad. It will remove all 











LADI ES | Keep your shoes mma 

a clean, new and natural. 

Raven Gloss will do it. It contains oil and may be 

applied every day, if desired, without the slightest 

py wid to the leather. Is economical and the best. 
| Allow no substituting. For sale everywhere. 

| BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., 71 Barclay St., N. Y. 











‘The above is a fair sample after using 
the common erasive rubber. 


| 
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C.3,.BMAK™ Be 
SSS OSS GTA ESS. 


WSSSOOSVOV ys 


Will not smooch the surface of anything 





/On which pencil marks are drawn. It is 
made from the finest erasive compound, 
formed into teeth, that when applied brush 
the lead from the surface, without soiling 
or destroying the finish of even the finest 
TISSUE PAPER. With this the finest line 
can be taken from a drawing without in- 
jury to the balance. DRAFTSMEN, ARCH- 
| ITECTS, BOOK-KEEPERS, and all who wish 
| to correct their work neatly, can do so by 
using Bailey’s Erasive Brush. 

| 


| PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


| Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
| WANTED. 


'C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
| 132 PE 


ARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Beauty 


S <2 OF Go 
Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 
by the + 
TICURA 
Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous gent of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 
ing, itching, only ona peealy diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair, 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from imples to scrofula. 
; SOAP, 25c.; 





ve 
-e- 
ee 





Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL éo., Boston, Mass. 

Send for *“* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


¢2@~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin eg 
wz Ss 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #4 














Arnold, Constable & Co. 
INDIA PONCEES. 


New, Choice, and desirable colorings, both plain and printed, in 
these celebrated fabrics, which are unsurpassed for beauty of texture, 
durability and wear. 


ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS, 
SPRING CHECKS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND 


PLAIN COLORS. 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABILITY, WEAR, COLORING AND DESIGN. 


NEW YORK: Broadway and 19th Street. 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Se EVERYWHERE ACKNOWLEDGED AS THE 


MOST PERFECT ICE-CREAM FREEZER EVER MADE. 


It will thoroughly MIX and BEAT the Cream during the freezing process 
which is not, and cannot be, accomplished in any other Freezer. 
The Cream does not come in contact with any Galvanized surface; 
therefore, there can be no danger from zinc pepouns Wy using this 
e Cans are 








(3) MOTION 







Freezer. The Beaters are Malleable Iron and Tinned. 
“TRIPLE MOTION Gearing, and all Irons attached to tub, are galvanized, to prevent rasting. 
- T. he 
on eee ite Mountain,” and don’t buy any other. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


made of the best quality of Tin Plate, and will last for years. The Tubs 
For 
“Wh: 
WARRANTED TO FREEZE CREAM IN ONE-HALF THE TIME 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 





house in Maine?” 


are absolutely waterproof, and bound with heavy galvanized Iron Hoops. The 
sale by all enterprising dealers. Inquire for them. I it upon getting t 
OF ANY OTHER FREEZER IN EXISTENCE. 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 








Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 
Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 
Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send 
for samples, light or heavy weight, make 
your own selection, take your measure by 
our simple rules, and order a pair of our 
Celebrate 3 Custom-Made Pants, 





or finer goods if you desire. 


qHE 





Sent by Mail or Express. 






*syMg Tg puv ‘syueg 10 Supmsve_ 


VESTS, 
$2.25. 


Suits, $13.25 to $30.00. 
A pair of d’ant Stretchers will be given to each 
purchaser, if mention is made of The Companion, 


AY STATE PANES CO. Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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Quip 


LUE. 


SuPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS - 
MADE BY A NEW PROCESS - 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT - 


(jon Upto Boston. 





Mark 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. __ 


JUNE 7, 1888, 











Barry’s Tricopherous for the hair, the oldest, | 
cheapest, and the best in the world, Cures baldness.[ Adv. 


— ——— 
Moore’s Pilules regulate the system, purify it, 
tone it up better than mang thing else. [Adv. 
a 


Ice-Cream, to be e first- -class, should be fine-grained, 


STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 





Pleasure Boats, Sailing Ca- | Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. 

noes, Paddling ‘Canoes, Oars, _ Junior League Ball, 25.5 Pair Gateher~Gloves, Sens 
i Rowlocks, Sails, etc. 8-page 22-Game Score-Book, 25c.; Reach’s B 1 Guid 

catalogue. Over seventy-five 10c.; Art of Batting, “Le.; “art of Curyv ~~ - 4 fe, 

illustrations. Send 5 cts. None Mailed singly on receipt ‘of price, or all for $1.00. 

=| free. Mention the Companion, A.J. REA J. REACI H & CO., 1022 Market arket Street, Phils udelphia. 


~ 








J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, N. Y. 





That’s what the “White Mountain” Freezer produces. 


convince you of the merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv, 





—————$—_—- 
The favorable testimony of thousands should Ri Py bom hy 














THE RED CORNFLOWER. 


In Europe there grows amidst the grain, a pretty 
blue flower, which the English call the cornflower or 
blue-bottle, the French the blwet, and the Germans 
the Kornblume. The children are everywhere fond 
of ite Perhaps it is nearer like our bachelor’s button | 
than like any other flower familiar to American | 
children. The Bohemians have a ballad in their lan- | 
guage, the Czech, which is entitled “The Red Corn- 
flower,” and which expresses in a story, at once 
pathetic and stirring, their protest against the horrors 
of war of which they have more than once “om 
made involuntary victims. The ballad deals with an | 
imaginary scene on the evening after the battle of 
Sadowa (called in Germany Kéniggratz), where, on 
the 3d of July, 1866, the Prussian army under the 
late Emperor William, defeated the Austrian and 
Saxon armies, with a loss on both sides of fifty thon- 
sand men. The ballad, whose expression and senti- 
ment are hardly to be translated into English verse, 
may thus be rendered in prose: 


“It was the evening of Sadowa. The sun touched 
gently, with his parting rays, the dying and the dead. 
Alone, in his dust-begrimed helmet and his cuirass of 
steel, the king, the conqueror, sat at the door of his 
tent. 

“He gazes out upon the deadly plain where lie 
stretched thousands of soldiers who will never know 
more a mother’s or a sweetheart’s kiss. And from 
the valley, rising as if in one great moan, he hears 
the mournful clamor of the wounded, the blending of 
their cries, their prayers, their sobs. 

“The king bends his head and speaks, as if in a 
dream, softly: ‘Far beyond, in the fields of Branden- 
burg, where I was born, there grew, a among 
the golden heads of the wheat, so many blue corn- 
flowers! How they danced and played in the warm 
evening breeze! 

“They are as mg | there as the stars in the sky, 
and they shine more bright and pure than the ame- 
thysts and the sapphires in the shrine of Charle- 
magne, at our imperial cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

“*And when I was a little child, playing in our 
dear fields of Brandenburg, I loved to deck my fore- 
head with a garland of those cornflowers; and the 
sight of the pati. childish diadem made my mother 
smile with pleasure. 

“*Now and here, I would have a starry bunch of 
my loved flowers, so that I might breathe the perfume 
of the Fatherland, and crown my victory with the 
blossoms.” 

“A drummer-boy passes before the tent, bearing a 
drum that a bullet has pierced and silenced. The 
king calls the child, and, showing him a piece of 
gold, says to him, ‘Go, my boy, bring me a bunch of 
cornflowers, and you shall not be the worse for it.’ 

“The boy drops his drum; he passes down into the 
valley, he ‘climbs the little kno Is, he runs about in | 
the fields trampled by the marching regiments, in the 
meadows ploughed by the cannon-wheels. Bending | 
toward the ground, he seeks the sky-blue flowers. 

“Among the dying, among the dead, he searches 
everywhere ; down in among the wheat-stalks crushed 
under the horses’ hoofs,in the tall grain lodged by 
the storm of battle—yes, he searches even between 
the icy hands that will never again be raised toward 
their Maker in prayer! 

“Where shall he find the flowers? Ah! At last, 
ae as the sun sinks, glorious, below the horizon, 

hting with a long, crimson bar of light the dread- 

ful valley, the child sees, bending over a white, white 

face, a cornflower shining like a heaven- blue sap- 
hire. 

. “He picks the lone flower, and through the hollows 

and over the knolls, past the dying and the dead, in 

the fleeting light, he runs rer to the king’s tent. 

‘Oh, your majesty,’ he says, ‘the cornflowers were 
all dead—all dead but this one, that stood alone. But 
it is very beautiful. See what a tuft it will make for 
your royal helmet!’ 

“The king smiles, and gives the boy the piece of 
old. Then he looks steadily at the flower, and his 
ace grows terribly pale. The cornflower is covered 

with a dew of blood! With a trembling hand, the 
king throws the little flower away; and bowing his 
head, he speaks as if in a dream, softly: ‘Forgive 
me, O my God!’” | 

















HONORING HERSELF. 


Every girl knows the value put upon money by 
school-girls, even when they become college girls, 
and the one who would have the courage to become 
in a sense the maid and seamstress of a classmate 
for the sake of earning money to pay her expenses 
deserves the honor, respect and admiration of every 


= MUSIC 12'3"< GEMS of SONG, Ww 


FRE 


Fashion a 
‘3: ‘TO $5 A DAY. 
| 8 


|} WALLACE, UNION, 8.C. (Prest tM. & P. Natl Banks 


| houses, all sizes, from two rooms u Sent, post- ~ 
on receipt of “35 cents, by J. S. GILV. Se Sams 
“LEA 7 Rose Street, New York. 


ioe PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 





balance when G 


l0c. C.F. Haanel & Co.,St.L ny MUSIC | KEoo 20 cents. 


SPastreses Circular of Mrs. Moody’s Ladies? 
we em of Dress-Cutting and Paris 
E. CARROLL & Co., Cincinnati, O, 








re in. $50), 
50 in. 4 $55], 


52 in = 


Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
‘ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 








ALLACE’S IMPROVED Book- = Rooping 
is the best system in the world. Suits any 
ness. Price, $2. Write for testimonials to E. 








E, : a ae 


.-“«‘Dixon’s “‘American Graphite” are 
unequalled, If your stationer does not 
keep them, oe ntion the YOUTH’s Com- 


ity, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 





PUT AN ELECTRIC G BELL In In Your HOUSE OR SHOP. 


Price, 
tery, 1 Push Button, 100 feet Wire, and Staples for Wire. 
Cc. E. JONES & B 


i hak Months. 
, Ree ssystem. 
Full set sel 


SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.',2;cent | EZ 
brings you by mai se wepaid, a beautiful Nickel Tidy 
Holder. Size 4x10 inc! 

buys them. Ladies, men and children, can sell them. Big “ 
pay to agents. W.E Ww. [ASSELBACH, Bex A5l, Sandusky, O. . ‘ rei 


BOYS AND GIRLS s2n,maks pony selling 
ee kage makes one pint finest WRITING INK. 
73 ow 8 per 


t. Dec. 1 
Priority. Sct" 1, 1887. Fairhaven, San ‘Laity ights wanted. wanted. 








| Box Pens, and Gaskell Pencil. Address THE G. 
KELL 





American girl. Nothing paltry nor mean could touch | 


| 


Some of the girls who go to Vassar, says one of our | 


such a girl. She will make her mark, and win any 
position for which she aims. 


exchanges, are as helpless as babes. They are the 
daughters of rich men, and would not have it supposed 


that they ever brushed their own hair or sewed a_ 


button on their boots in their lives. They are only 
too glad to have some one do these things for them, 
and that is how the snes girls make potest money. 
Last year a pretty, blue-eyed girl came to college 

and stated during the first week that her tuition and 
board were paid by a kind relative, but every penny 








r Complete Out 
“32 50. ‘onthe p= Baa of 1 Electric Bell, 1 Bat. 


55 & 57 LONGWORTH, em oO. 


we Writing 





-teach- 
ing lessons, either art. cts. ; both arts, 20 cts. 
J. M. CONWAY, ibiu yok T ST., PHILA. 





ever 
. Js ornamental, Every famil 





$80,000,000 for Soldiers, 
Ballors, their widows or par- 
ents. Pensions Increased. 


Discharge yee rocured. Bounty collected. No pen- | 
sion fee. Latest law, a ee Free ! | 
_ Pamirex “O'FARRELL, Attorney, 1ington,D.C, 





NGER BIOYOLE 








vi S, $3. Circular size, $8. 
T Newspaper size, $44. Typeset-| 4g « “ “ 50.00; “ 
Wi a2e easy; rinted directions. 46 « “« “« 45.00; « 
¢ our Send 2 st’ps for catalogue,press- “« “ «“« 40.00; « 


cards, &c., to factory, 44 
CARDS KELSEY y & CO., Meriden, Conn. Order. 








R NEW best soln axis for Agen 


reference will be Ferniebed Gondstor part good 
are sold. Sample by mail 
Terms sent on application. 

KE & Co. 64 & 66 8. Cana Sr. CHicaao, ILL. 


Job lot of new Rubber Tire Otto Bicycle S. 
44 =>. Seittin “tiie Sp , our ieee 2 = 


st = 
With Cow-horn Bars an ‘spade Handles, 
$5 extra. Send $5, and will send wheel f 


inspection. Prices are strictly cas) 
ing tal taken in n in trade. Ind. Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, 


h; noth- 


BICYCLE BARGAINS. 


BOYS, ATTENTION! 
WE WILL SELL A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF NEW 46 - INCH 

STANDARD COLUMBIAS 
FOR $50; FORMER PRICE, $80. 


CATALOGUE AND CIRCULARS FREE. 
POPE MANUF. CC co., BOSTON, MASS. MASS. 


VICTOR CYCLES! 


Send 15 cents for fine cabinet 
photograph of the 


Victor Jr. Bicyele. 


Far and away the best and 
sent quate Spoys? machine 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


_BosTon, Mass. | 
ars BICYCLES. 
A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
= inch, Factory price, a Our price, = | 


838.00 
yop 


second-hand wheels. Repair 
_ing and ickeling. ng. Bicycles and Guns taken in trad 





to all parts of the world on receipt of 10 cents ; 








dozen—12 colors. Agents wanted. 
JUSHING & co., Foxcroft, Maine, — 


SPLENDID. SPLENDID. SPLENDID. | 

—_ ‘illeox Comfort Cuff-Holder. 

ag lady wants a pair. Sample, 

~\ lic., 2 pairs, 25ec. Gice aWrLLoom, | 
4, 1886. or send to &. P. LCO 


The Best 


or pair. 


e Circular, ‘‘ How t tape direct fro 


SAMPLE TREATMENT 


CATARRH Soe: ume 


reat is our faith that we can cure ross dear sufferer, that we 
Kad mail =e toconvince you, F Send 10c. in stamps to 
cover expense & postage. “BS LAUDERBACH & CO. »Newark,N.J- 


© DRESS STAYS 


Elastic . and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 15 cts. per yard. 
Cloth covered. Satin covered, 25c. For sale every- 
where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 


£6 the rate they] have been 


WARREN 


‘BRADLEY HANDY SURREY 


Light, strong. as 
and low 


to get a and a 
andy tor om bores 


in OF more. 
= — for 
hemanufacturer.” | by they will be shipped 


| SPEADLEY £00. MACOS: So 
MADE WITH BOILING os 


mers 's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 







—_— | ance rates where this 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS, 


of! ( Offer the greatest variety of 

cr _— and pay BY 

for athletic purposes, 

Tenia Bicycle. Base Ball, 

nastic and Hunting Cloth 

ing, Caps, Shoes, penal Belts, 
= of the finest quality. 





Catalogue a free upon applica- 
Free. A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 
241 Broadway, | 108 Madison St,, 
New York, | Chicago, 










[rear £q 99% oTdures 


G8 pleces, full sheet muste size, 20, 500 We COVER THE GROUND. MARVELLOUS! 
pieces Violin — 50c. pecker, B aby, all grades and prices. No loose Weta d yetcan b be ae 
and Wy Ay s, Words and Hucio, Ee oney 20 DIFFERENT STYLES. conve usefu 
back if not suited, L, Hathaway, 329 Wash. St., Boston, Ms. Second-hand machines bought, sold om aoe os es. , Cc 
and ad. tis a nade. | 
How to Build a House! — —_— = my ee | Stand, Card Receiver, Egg Boller, ‘Water Heater, aud in- 
A new book ae plans a apeesieations for printed. _— JOHN WILKINSON numerable other articles that are indispensable in the 


5 State Street, Chicago, Illinois. Illinois, | house or office. Nothing like it in cuentas, ane Agents 


make $5 to $10 per day. Bought eagerly 
Send at once for particulars, etc. Cassgree: 
1452 Pearl St. »Cleveland,O., or 79W.M ison § Bt. TF Co. 


ny all |g +S. 


= RE SING 
m0 Coie air bist Wether geoas 


nd shoe 
that are soiled ~f worn by age or use, 
fo i original be beauly of tinish,and 











Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


ree $38.00 j $I were 


If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rergrence—Any Commercial Agency, 


HULL YAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 


SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 











aire given where we ne a agent. If you want a 


-Stove wr 


say po int. Perfectly 
| sat safe. No extra insur- 


i is used. Better 

jae coal or wood 

| stov aluable and 

| practical improve- 

ments for 1888. Write us 
for catalogue. 


HLL VAPOR STOVE co., 
Cleveland, O = 








the Public Domains will 
all be gone in 5 years. is 
the time to seoure as Rich Land as the Sun shines on at @1.25 per acre. 
What better could be left for Children? Where these Lands are; how toget 
them, as well as for formation of all States and hag seme 8 send 10 cents 
and yee the beautiful Encravines. 












of the United 


a Picturesq' 
Staves. Address THE WESTERN WORLD, LD, Chicago, Ub 


GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM. Forehand” Camp. 
for 'out new circular” rics sitll ONE DOLLAR. fort and Blessed 
} | ‘ort an 
SPECIAL OFFER. Gmndivn:, “Quntier Gross - 


A. 
CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, TL. | | 
Pen, Pencil and Rubber Stamp, 













Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 
Agents make money as they sell on aight. 
EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Co 


= Nickel Pigted, Sel Self-Inking Pen and P Pencil Wepoentes to tatty ve, 
Sta Your on in Rubber, only 20 gain its shape on release of 
eeessure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
stamped on each Bustle, 
they are not for sale 













F Closes straight like pencil to carry in pocket 
Club of 6 different names to one address $1 
These stamps are first-class. No Humbug in 
RUBBER ST. CO., New Haven, Conn. your vicinit by send us 50 cts. for 5- 
| 8p pring. or 63 cts. for 7-spring, and 


Nickel P ated Self-Inking Pen & Pencil | we will send, post-paid, by m 
mp- ’ Your nameon in rds? 20¢ Columbia ‘Tub 


Re 





- White Mountain 


monenennens Chair, 
For the House, Lawn, 


PRICE, 93.00. 
salt Siam 


Patented ~ Improved = =e 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle, 


mail, 
ubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass, 















6 different names to one address, $I. 


When closed is size of common penci 


3=— THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


| 1CE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


a STEEL WIRE FENCE, 














Model Rubber Stamp Co.. Baltimore, Md. 






incidentals she must earn herself. 

Soon after her arrival the following announce. | 
ment appeared on her door: 

— and shoes neatly mended for ten cents 
ea 

“Breakfast brought up for ten cents. 

“Hair brushed each night for twenty-five cents a | (1 3g Electric and Magnet 


week. | ‘ is ntific, Powerful, Davate. . Gomtortable 
“Beds made up at ten cents a week.” iy. Batective. 


for dress, car fare, and the thousand and one net 





That little freshman made one hundred and fifty 


pamphle oS ibeee | 
dollars the first year, and that paid all of her ex-| OR. HORNE, "INVENTOR. 191 WABASH Ave., CHICAGO. ‘GOOCH FREEZER co. presen Ohio. 


iKN 


PIANOFORTES. 








penses, and a good part of her tuition fees. 
“* ‘BUY THE WRINGER ois 


HISTORICAL ACCURACY. 
Mr. Boughton, the artist, wished to get at the age SS PURCHASE GEAR 


of a leaning tower of brick, so he tried the intelli- 
; EMPiR and costs pgoue bet tite? Wt 
ay Does no! 
E PIR Th je C' CLO ae 


gence of his guide on the subject. 
= White 5 a 
wee eae Con Aubarn,, 





hondered years. Maybe more. I won’t be sure. Dis 
womans here, she say she know dot tower when ’er 


‘How old? Well, I should zay dot she is ofer a 
grandmoder was a little girl.” janted everywhere. 








Agts. 1 terms free with first order, Big pay. 


Cured with sey by Br.l Dr. ae | 

¢ Belt-Truss, com- 
bined. Geantnaed the only 6 one in 
the world Sonerating a continuous 






Avoid frauds. Over 9,00 Send | 
Electrie Belts 


w 
BALTIMORE : 
22 & 24 


The best Farm, Gute, Poultry Vard, Lawn, 


constructed to 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


Our Freezers ai 
make the most Pdelic ious fine Ice- 


, Ices and F Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
in a few minutes, with little Ice | Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
or r, receipts for which go | Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 


with ape | Freezer. The Ice- 


mead inte winwaea | & and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


sepewres ones. | ag Ag IND. 
DWARD A ern Agent, 
TD KET ST., PHILADELPHIA: PA, 


_ BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


a ae 





ers. 





nequalied in BE | 
Workmanship and Dura ou Durability. , 


ILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
NEW YORE: 
Fifth Avenue. 


E. Baltimore St. 2 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 





“Tt was long before that.” — 
“Well, den, dot’s what I said to her. She must be 
d’ree hondered, perhaps a tousand.” 


—-—+or— 


A LITTLE GIRL one summer evening began to ask 
questions about the sound she heard outside the 
house. It was a cricket they told her. ‘Mamma, I! 
think it ought to be oiled,” said the wise little woman. 
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